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“A NEW DODGE, MRS. ANDERSON! | SEE YOU BELIEVE 
IN CUTTING MOTORING COSTS AS WELL AS FOOD BILLS” 


“IT'S TRUE, MR. MURPHY, WE GET ALMOST 5 MORE MILES 
PER GALLON IN OUR NEW DODGE. IT’S A REAL MONEY-SAVER” 
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THE CHANGE in the pub- 
lic’s attitude towards Wash- 
ington, which set in months 
ago, has lately become more 
pronounced. Washington’s ability to perform miracles, 
once widely swallowed, is becoming seriously questioned. 
For some eighteen months millions were confident that 
the New Deal politicians and bureaucrats could wave 
magic wands and conjure up prosperity. There was a 
time, too, when most men of affairs felt that it was the 
part of wisdom for them to co-operate wholeheartedly 
with Washington even though this necessitated servile 
submission to what they regarded as harsh, unfair treat- 
ment. 

To-day most leaders are convinced that, for their own 
sake and the sake of the nation’s future, they must alter 
their attitude, that they must publicly protest against 
harmful political proposals and legislative measures. 
Moreover, the failure of the New Deal to expand em- 
ployment, to reduce the national breadline, to bring about 
improved business month after month, has had an awak- 
ening effect upon the more intelligent working classes. 
President Roosevelt’s prestige has not been enhanced, to 
say the least, by the Supreme Court’s unanimous declar- 
ation that his whole National Recovery Act was illegal. 

Yet President Roosevelt has become more rather than 
less dictatorial. 

Unsettling though Washington conditions are at the 
moment, the prospect grows that public sentiment will 
ere long become sufficiently potent to brake the progress 

| of anti-business political activities. The country is in- 
creasingly demanding recovery in preference to further 
disrupting, not to say unconstitutional, “reforms.” Un- 


Change in public opinion 
more notable 
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less Roosevelt brings about more honest-to-goodness 
jobs, no amount of legislation will much longer satisfy 
the idle, the needy, or even employed workers. 

* 

WHEN I was a very 

young man I urged with 

white- heat enthusiasm 

drastic confiscation of 
large fortunes by death duties, what we now call inheri- 
tance taxes. I was all for having the nation grab the 
major part of “swollen incomes.” Thirty years ago I 
would have gone perhaps farther than President Roose- 
velt now urges. But my views have been considerably 
sobered by age, experience, reflection. It may be that I 
have become, as many letter-writers charge, “an old 
fogy,” “fossilized,” “reactionary.” 

Despite frequent allegations to the contrary, my long 
association with men of business and finance has not 
lessened one iota my sympathy with the underdog, my 
zeal for every industrial, legislative and social move cal- 
culated to improve the wellbeing of ordinary folks and 
families. From the day this magazine was founded, I 
exhorted employers to do more for their workers, im- 
plored industry to make more humane provision for em- 
ployees and especially for workers when laid off. There- 
fore, I am in ardent accord with the principle underly- 
ing unemployment payments, old-age pensions, sick bene- 
fits and the like. 

But I cannot conscientiously support some of the plans 
propounded by Washington to attain the desired objec- 
tives. The Social Security Bill, in my judgment, is a 
half-baked measure, entailing lopside levies, providing 
for accumulating (it is estimated) some 30 to 50 billions 


Will soaking the rich soak 
the nation? 
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of dollars of “reserves” without convincing information 
on how any such unprecedented sum can be kept liquid 
and readily available for distribution when needed. 

President Roosevelt, in my opinion, is ill-advised in 
rushing through such a conglomeration of experimental 
legislation with lightning haste. His latest “soak the 
rich” recommendations constitute fresh evidence of his 
hostility to large-scale enterprise and to all who have 
achieved conspicuously beyond ordinary. Perhaps it 
may be because I have become as unprogressive as many 
critics assert, but the fact is that I cannot shake off mis- 
givings that all the actual and proposed soaking of the 
rich may end in soaking the nation, and that drastic pu- 
nitive measures to render our foremost and ablest enter- 
prises impotent may threaten natione]l impotency. Where 
all are poor, who can help the poorest? Where all are 
weak, who can help the weakest? 

So, I would have more faith that worthy objectives 
would be successfully reached if less frenzied haste and 
fewer leaps in the dark were indulged in at Washington, 

* 


Business success is to make opportuni- 
ties and to make men. 


* 


How Detroit employers ON A VISIT to Detroit, I sug- 
feel gested to various employers that, 


in view of the records estab- 
lished, particularly in the automo- 
tive industry, they should feel very grateful to the New 
Deal. The gist of their replies was: “We have gone 
ahead not because of the politicians, but in spite of 
them.” Thoughtful Americans point to the extent of 
the recovery recorded in Britain and Canada, and ques- 
tion whether the United States would not have been far- 
ther along the road towards economic and employment 
improvement had Washington indulged in less revolu- 
tionary and less disturbing tactics. 

Particular attention is being drawn by corporation ex- 
ecutives to-day to the unrelenting determination of 
President Roosevelt and his henchmen to dismember 
our foremost enterprises. Some critics are unkind and 
cynical enough to hint that this policy is motivated less 
by consideration for the common wellbeing than by am- 
bitions to acquire absolutism, to render impotent all 
other factors and forces and leaders in American life. 

Is such a thing possible? 

* 


’Tis better to be an ancestor than a de- 
scendant. 
* 


WHEN flood-tide prosperity sets 
in—and sooner or later, in spite of 
politicians, it will set in—there 
threatens to develop a dearth not 
only of available supplies of certain machinery, tools and 
materials, but a dearth of skilled workers. The fact- 
finding National Industrial Conference Board finds that 
“287 metal manufacturing companies located in 21 
States” need at once 1,193 craftsmen “not now avail- 


Scarcity of skilled 
men looms 
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able.” The deduction drawn is that “with industries op- 
erating at normal capacity, there would be a shortage of 
about 120,000 skilled workers.” The need for more ap- 
prentices is emphasized “if industry is to have the neces- 
sary skilled labor in the future.” 

* 


Help yourself—not to the fruits of 
others’ efforts. 
* 


Tell what is right with ~©O EXECUTIVES: The time 

. has come for you to tell the 
business people of this country what is 
right with business. They have 
been surfeited with tirades on.what is wrong with busi- 
ness. From President Roosevelt down through political 
ranks to nincompoop bureaucrats, have come ceaseless 
denunciations of fillers of pay envelopes in a vicious 
effort to convince the majority of voters that political 
tax-eaters possess a monopoly of righteousness and that 
toiling taxpayers are steeped in unrighteousness, intent 
only upon unconscionable plunder. Also, Washington- 
ians have assiduously sought to convince the public that 
they are superlatively brainy and that business men are 
superlative boobs. 

Events are making the people receptive to the truth, 
the truth being that standards of honesty in business and 
in industry are quite as high as in politics and bureau- 
cracy, that there are more brains among the men who 
have built up this nation than among the Brain Trusters 
who too long had been riding roughshod over us all un- 
til the Supreme Court cried “Whoa!” 

Become energetically articulate. Deliver addresses, 
contribute articles and interviews to periodicals and news- 
papers, intelligently circularize your stockholders, talk 
over the radio, and, if possible, arrange heart-to-heart 
sessions with your employees. Judgment must no longer 
be rendered against you by default. Let Washington no 
longer intimidate you. Assert your inherited right of 
free speech. In defending yourselves, in defending the 
very lifeblood of the nation, business, you are defend- 


ing the wellbeing and breadwinning of us all. 
* 


They're not ideals if you aren’t wiiling 
to sacrifice for them. 
* 


ere ar one who can feed himseli 
individualism without the help of the Govert- 
ment,” comments one reader, 
Peter R. Eklund. Was there ever a government in any 
country so hostile to those who supply the sinews fot 
its existence as the United States Government in the 
year 1935? The exercise of sufficient business ability 
to earn and pay taxes is apparently accounted the most 
heinous of crimes. Washington seems to have become 
obsessed by the extraordinary notion that it is noble to 
need a dole or relief work, ignoble to be able to foot 
the bill for dole and relief work expenditures. 

After quoting the well-known Roger Babson as de- 
claring that “the Federal Government is going into debt 
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to the tune of $66,000,000 a week,” one reader, M. B. 
McDonald, suggests this caption: “Hell-Bent For Re- 
Election!” Certainly no Administration in history ever 
allocated to itself anything like $5,000,000,000 for dis- 


tribution preceding an election. 


Is this a scurrilous, utterly unfounded innuendo? Van 
S. Jodon, office manager of the Bellefonte District Of- 
fice of the Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Board, 
wrote to an applicant for admission to the CCC Camp: 


Has it come to this that ohly Democrats are to be kept 
alive by the many billions all of us, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, contribute to the Federal Government 
and that Republicans are supposed to be content to 


starve? Yet Postmaster General Farley coolly declares: 


sion.” 
Certainly not! 


“I was advised that all men to be accepted for these jobs 


must be approved by the Democratic County Chairman.” 





RAYMOND MOLEY 


HAS Professor Raymond Moley, 
original Brain Truster and all along 
one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s clos- 
est mentors, broken with the Presi- 
dent over the latter’s unfolding mania 
for annihilating big business enter- 
prises ? ! 

Receiving inside -information re- 
cently about this Rooseveltian mania, 
I asked in two-score newspapers : 

“Since when did littleness in busi- 
ness become a virtue and bigness a 
vice? Since when did mediocrity in 
business become commendable and 
superiority condemnable? Since 
when did creating only small pay- 
rolls become praiseworthy and creat- 
ing extensive payrolls become blame- 
worthy ?” 

Now Editor Moley comes out with 
this in his weekly, Today: 

“It is well to remember that big- 
ness is not synonymous with monop- 
oly, and that more definitive means 
of preventing monopoly must be 
tound than crude attempts to strike 
at everything that is large. There 
ls no curse inherent in bigness and 
no sanctity inherent in smallness.” 

‘Twill be interesting to watch how 
President. Roosevelt, whose intimates 


declare he is intensely intolerant of 
criticism, will take this. 


THE TWO reputedly richest men 
in America, John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford, each has an idolizing 
—and idolized—only son. The young- 
er Rockefeller (61) is engrossed in 
philanthropy; Edsel Ford (42) in 
business. 

Both the senior Rockefeller and 
the senior Ford are among America’s 
shyest. 


IT SEEMS to me that almost 
every time I have journeyed to De- 
troit in the last fifteen years, I have 
seen A. P. Sloan on the train. 

“How many years have you been 
making this trip every second week ?””’ 
I asked him in the dining car the 
other day. 

The president of General Motors 
threw up his hands. Apparently, he 
didn’t like to make a reckoning. 

My observation for many years has 
been that automobile executives work 
more intensely, strenuously, unremit- 
tingly than those of our older indus- 
tries. 

“Never be content to do things to- 
day the same way as you did them 
yesterday,” Mr. Sloan years ago gave 
me as his motto. Some industries 
are content to jog along more or less 
ina rut. Not our automobile leaders. 
What was good enough for them 
yesterday never is good enough for 
them to-morrow. 

And what industry has matched it 
in inventiveness, ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, aggressiveness, salesmanship, 
achievement, in the last two decades? 

Success has not been earned by liv- 
ing a life of ease. The polar oppo- 
site. 


THE SELECTION of Eugene 
M. Lokey, able, experienced financial 


“Politics has nothing to do with the efforts to combat 
depression, threatened starvation and economic confu- 


* 


To be happy, forget self in service. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





EUGENE M. LOKEY 


newspaperman, to handle public re- 
lations for the New York Stock Ex- 
change, signifies the institution’s re- 
solve to enable the public to become 
better acquainted with it. 

The new president, Charles R. Gay, 
as well as Maurice L. Farrell, head 
of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions (also an expert financial writer 
before joining the Exchange five 
years ago) both are alive to the im- 
portance of corrécting the many 
nationwide misconceptions concern- 
ing the functions of America’s most 
vital market-place. 

Mr. Lokey (42) studious, hard- 
working, should prove an ideal en- 
lightener and educator. 


IF THE legal luminaries of any 
corporation had given as faulty ad- 
vice as President Roosevelt’s legal 
luminaries have given him, they 
would have been fired. When a 
business concern is found.guilty of 
having flagrantly violated the law, 
punishment is imposed. But law- 
breaking Washingtonians are not 
called upon to pay damages—nor, ap- 
parently, are their legal advisers sent 
to Coventry. 
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35,000 Killed; 
1,000,000 Injured! 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, Studebaker Corporation, and 


Chairman, 


Safety Traffic Committee, 


Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 


dispatch telling of the death of 

seven people in a flood at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, was head- 
lined throughout the country. 

What would newspapers and their 
readers have said if the dispatch had 
proclaimed that every man, woman 
and child in Colorado Springs, a city 
of 33,000 population, had been killed ? 
Or what would they think of a story 
giving notice that every one of the 
million people living in and around 
Cleveland, Ohio, had suffered injuries 
sufficient to require medical attention ? 

Such news would be tragic indeed. 
Yet it merely approximates the actual 
facts about the number of people 
killed and injured in traffic accidents 
in this country last year. 

This appalling situation calls for a 
reduction in vehicular mishaps at 
whatever cost. 

Surprising as it may seem to some, 


A ie weeks ago, a newspaper 
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automobile manufacturers are more 
interested in accident reduction than 
any other group. We are interested 
on humanitarian grounds, just as is 
everyone who reads this. But we are 
interested as business men, too. Every 
accident means an increased resis- 
tance to automobile sales; every fa- 
tality means a lost customer. All sen- 
timent aside, automobile manufactur- 
ers know that the accident toll must 
be cut radically if their business is to 
prosper. 

That is why the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association a few months 
ago appropriated funds to expand 
further the work of the Harvard Bu- 
reau for Traffic Research. The Har- 
vard Bureau has a remarkable record 
for getting at the real facts about 
traffic troubles. Through it, automo- 
bile manufacturers aim to help, even 
more actively than in the past, the 
many effective groups-—the National 


Safety Council, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, and others— 
which are working toward accident 
reduction and traffic control. 

At the same time, it is possible for 
citizens of individual communities to 
learn some of the interesting and vital 
things the Bureau has learned, and to 
see to it that their home towns begin 
to make practical use of this knowl- 
edge. 

Only in this way can the traffic-ac- 
cident menace be conquered before 
its toll of life and limb grows still 
larger. 

Fortunately, there is a real oppor- 
tunity for any leader to gain local 
support and attention, for the self- 
interest of every merchant is in- 
volved, as well as his heart-strings. 

To-day, increasing congestion in 
cities is causing ever stronger cries 
from business men as well as from 
motorists for better traffic handling 
to permit full economic use of motor 
vehicles. 

Store owners know that street con- 
gestion hurts their business. Car 
users know that it robs them of val- 
uable time, besides straining their 
nerves and tempers. 

What both groups need to know is 
that accidents and congestion arise 

from the same causes. Remove those 
causes and both accidents and con- 
gestion decrease. 

This is one of the principles which 
have been developed and proved by 
factual traffic surveys in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Boston, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Kansas City and other cities. 
In every instance additional proof has 
been accumulated that accidents and 
congestion can be cured by the same 
remedies. 

The Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco records are illustrative: In Los 
Angeles accidents were reduced thirty 
per cent. after a traffic survey. At 
the same time, traffic movement was 
accelerated at least fifty per cent. 


$1,000,0060,000-a-Year Loss 


In San Francisco, at the time 4 
traffic survey was started, the acct 
dent rate was twenty-eight per 100; 
000. During the three years follow- 
ing adoption of the program which 
resulted from the survey, the acct 
dent rates were respectively twenty- 
one per 100,000; seventeen per 100; 
000 and eleven per 100,000. 

As for the cost of congestion, 4 
study of the car-minutes of delay 
showed that at a single intersectio! 
in Boston, the delay, figured at fifty 
cents per hour, was costing $300,00) 
per year. This is at a single interset- 
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tion! Total cost of city traffic delays 
in the United States has been esti- 
mated to be in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. 

But these are only a few stray bits 
of the wealth of actual knowledge 
about traffic, its causes and its results, 
which the bureau has accumulated. 

I remember clearly an afternoon 
about fifteen years ago, when we were 
holding a meeting of the Los Angeles 
Traffic Committee of which I hap- 
pened to be chairman. 

The meeting had just got well un- 
der way when one of our active mem- 
bers brought into the room Miller 
McClintock, then a graduate student 
at Harvard, who had devoted three 


But for effective design, this New Jersey approach to 
the George Washington bridge would be jammed with 
waiting vehicles—as is the entrance to the Holland tun- 
nel, not far away. Both for traffic movement and for 
safety, similar design must be applied to many urban 
routes and intersections, experts say 
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years to the preparation of a thesis 
on trafic problems of American 
cities. 

That was my first contact with the 
young college professor who later 
was to be the founder and director of 
the Harvard Bureau for Traffic Re- 
search. His eagerness for contact 
with practical affairs had led him to 
abandon a promising, though se- 
cluded, career as a philologist and 
teacher of English at Leland Stan- 
ford to seek a doctor’s degree in some 
subject which would bring him into 
business and civic action. 

That afternoon he told us why he 
had sought out the famous expert in 
municipal government, Dr. W. B. 
Munro, head of the Department of 






































































































Ewing Galloway 


Government at Harvard, and spoke 
briefly of the principles on which he 
was beginning to work. 

The chief trouble with municipal 
government, McClintock believed, lay 
not in political incompetence and 
graft as so many had urged, but 
rather in lack of sound standards and 
tested technique for administrative 
operation. Scientific analysis, he be- 
lieved, could provide the basis for 
such standards and could result in 
tried technique by which administra- 
tors might be guided. 

To test whether these theories 
would work, he chose the traffic prob- 
lem as one of real importance where 
procedure had not yet been estab- 
lished so rigidly as to prevent change. 


Wide World 
Though moving mostly at high speeds, these thousands of 
cars arrived safely at Jones Beach, L. |., because they 
came over a highway designed to make most accidents 
impossible. Separation of outbound and inbound traffic, 
absence of grade intersections and similar measures make 
rapid travel possible but also make it safe 


He emphasized particularly the need 
for correct facts before making de- 
cisions about what should be done; 
the importance of withholding opin- 
ions until the facts are known and 
analyzed. 

Some other things he said, too, but 
these few stuck most strongly in the 
minds of our interested Los Angeles 
Traffic Committee members. 

The next day McClintock went on 
his way. But a few months later we 
invited him—by that time he had be- 
come Dr. McClintock—to come to 
Los Angeles as consultant to our 
Traffic Committee. 

Then, in 1924, was begun the Los 
Angeles traffic survey previously 
mentioned. Completed in 1925, that 
survey resulted in a Los Angeles or- 
dinance which embodies many of the 
ideas later to receive widespread en- 
dorsement through incorporation in 
the uniform traffic law proposed by 
the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. 

Specifically, the Los Angeles or- 
dinance involved two main features, 
which were new at that time: (1) es- 
tablishment of loading zones and (2) 
pedestrian control. 

The new ordinance was later 
adopted by the State of California 
as a standard for all California cities. 

Shortly after McClintock came to 
Los Angeles, where I had been en- 
gaged in my own business as an au- 
tomobile distributor, I was called to 
an executive position at the Stude- 
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baker factory at South Bend. I had 
been definitely impressed, however, 
with the effective way in which this 
new type of traffic study was proving 
itselfin Los Angeles. Consequently, 
along with an ever-increasing num- 
ber of automobilé executives, I fol- 
léwed with deep interest the work of 
the new research organization, the 
Harvard Bureau for Traffic Re- 
search, avhich was set up shortly 
thereafter at Harvard University 
with Dr. McClintock as its director. 
The first job of the Harvard Bu- 
reau as such was done in Chicago at 
the request of the City Council and 
the Chicago -Association of Com- 
merce. This took eighteen months 
and resulted, among other things, in 
establishment of a permanent traffic 
engineering department in that city. 
Next came San Francisco. Then 
in rapid succession, as requests for 
services increased, came surveys for 
Boston, Kansas City, New Orleans. 
In each case, specific recommenda- 
tions were made and later adopted. 
Some of the minor facts developed 
will illustrate the thoroughness with 
which details were studied in bring- 
ing together a comprehensive picture 
of each city’s transportation habits 
before recommendations for improve- 
ment were made. Knowledge of 


these facts should also suggest the 
direction which local accident-pre- 
vention may take. 


What Investigators Discovered 


Observations of 250 automobiles 
making left turns in the middle of 
one block in Chicago, for example, 
showed that 78.8 per cent. caused de- 
lays in traffic; that these delays af- 
fected 929 automobile passengers and 
5,141 street car passengers; and that 
the average delay per left turn per 
man was equivalent to 6.84 minutes. 

Approximately fifty-nine per cent. 
of all pedestrians, this same Chicago 
study revealed, attempted to cross 
street intersections against traffic light, 
but only one-third were successful. 

It was found on Washington Street 
in Boston that at some times as many 
as 20 per cent. of the people were 
forced to walk on the street because 
there was not room on the sidewalk. 

As much as one-fifth of the traffic 
on a downtown street in Boston at 
one time did not want to be there— 
it was going from a point many miles 
on one side of town to a point many 
miles on the other and had to go 
through the heart of the city to get 
there. 

In Boston, the traffic accident peak 
was shown to be from five to six p.m., 
and October to be the month of great- 
est hazard. 

It was found in Boston that on 
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typical downtown streets where park- 
ing was prohibited, there were at no 
time between nine a.m. and 4:30 
p.m. less than 375 vehicles parked; 
and of 50,925 vehicles checked in all 
districts, nearly 10,000 were found 
to be carelessly or improperly parked 
from a physical restriction standpoint. 

Of all retail-store patrons in Bos- 
ton, it was revealed, 62 per cent. came 
by subway, elevated or street car; 
32.7 per cent. walked; 7.7 per cent. 
came by automobile and parked at the 
curb; 6.6. per cent. came by automo- 
bile and parked in a garage. 


How Surveys Are Conducted 


Such examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. These give sufficient 
indication of the minute care with 
which these surveys were made. 

Much of the Bureau’s success must 
be attributed to unvarying adherence 
to two policies: first, it has accepted 
requests to make studies only where 
an opportunity was offered for de- 
velopment of new principles and 
techniques. Second, Dr. McClintock 
has refused to undertake any job un- 
less he could obtain the presence on 
his co-operating committee of every 
special interest in the city. 

“IT have always insisted,” Dr. Mc- 
Clintock reiterated just the other day, 
“that every special interest be repre- 
sented; that everybcdy with a bone 
to pick be definitely a member of the 
co-operating committee. That makes 
agreement far harder in the begin- 
ning of the work, but it insures some 
practical use for the data gathered. 

“T first ask opposing interests to 
withhold arguing about moot points 
until the facts have been collected. At 
the same time I urge them to protest 
at any point in the collecting process 
if they see anything being done which 
they think unfair. 

“Frequently, the facts eliminate 
most of the arguments. In Chicago, 
for instance, important merchant 
groups strongly opposed any plan 
which would eliminate parking in the 
downtown district. Between twenty- 
five and fifty per cent. of the depart- 
ment store business, they said, came 
from people who drove to town and 
parked at the curb. 

“The subsequent survey showed 
that less than two per cent. of the 
department store business came from 
such people. 

“Tf special interests can’t be 
brought together on the practicality 
of such a study and the recommenda- 
tions following it, subsequent appli- 
cation of the recommendations is al- 
most certain to be blocked. We in- 
sist on being realists.” 

This insistence on realism was one 
of the things which appealed to the 


members of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association when they decided 
to underwrite the activities of the 
Harvard Bureau. The other element 
which appealed was the co-operative 
character of the Harvard Bureau de- 
velopment. 

Automobile manufacturers simply 
chose this as one method of helping 
broadly to solve a problem which is 
vital to continued growth of their in- 
dustry. 

Interest in attacking the accident 
problem on all fronts remains. They 
realize fully that they are face to face 
with an opportunity as well as an 
obligation. 

In the last few years, the work of 
the Bureau has taken on fresh as- 
pects. It does not confine itself to 
street-traffic studies, but investigates 
related problems, too. 

A study recently made for the 
United States Government of how to 
provide parking and garage facilities 
in the area around the triangle of 
new government buildings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. is a case in point. Here 
new methods were devised for inclu- 
sion of parking facilities within build- 
ings. 


Plan to Provide Parking Facilities 


Somewhat along the same line is 
the attempt to make permanent the 
parking lots now common in down- 
town areas in many cities where erec- 
tion of buildings is unprofitable at 
the moment. Permanence of these 
parking lots should be encouraged be- 
cause the facilities are essential and 
because most cities are badly in need 
of open air space for reasons of pub- 
lic health as well as beautification. 

Permanence might be brought 
about, the Bureau suggests, by per- 
mitting the owners of the land to 
dedicate the property to this quasi- 
public use for a term of years. This 
dedication could be under control of 
a public commission which would reg- 
ulate the parking service and rates. 
The owner would be compensated by 
being placed in a special tax classifi- 
cation—he would get a lower tax 
rate—as in the case of cemeteries. 
Thus, the land increment would be 
preserved by the owner, yet the city 
would get the use of his land for a 
long period. If eventually he wanted 
to build, he might be persuaded to 
enter an agreement whereby he would 
build into his structure parking fa- 
cilities and thereby continue the ser- 
vice. This plan merely suggests ap- 
plication of an old principle in a new 
way. 

The study conducted for San 
Francisco to alleviate traffic conges- 
tion through “staggering” the hours 

(Continued on page 28) 
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And Then They 
Found Moore! 






WARWOOD F. MERRILL 


men in Macon, Georgia, were wor- 

rying over a young local attorney: 
they liked the fellow, admired his 
legal talents, and wanted to see him 
get along. 

But here he was, taking over a two- 
hundred-acre property $85,000 in 
debt and being peddled for $25,000, 
with no takers. What was more, he 
was cutting it up into building lots 
and proposing to sell the lots for a 
dollar down and a dollar a month. 
Everybody knew that a regiment of 
salesmen couldn’t sell them—and that 
if they did, they’d go broke with such 
a crazy payment plan. 

But sell them this young lawyer 
did, to the tune of $100,000 worth in 
a few weeks. Which paid off the 
debt and left a nice balance for the 
lawyer’s own pockets. 

This same man who set Macon 
real-estate circles 6n its ears is the 
new president of Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale. His name is Roy W. Moore. 

His manner is friendly and unas- 
suming. His smile is quick and fre- 
quent. And his strong points are a 
keen mind, a tremendous capacity for 
hard work, and an amazing talent for 
handling men. 


Pies in years ago, real-estate 


Quick to Seize Opportunities 


But you must note a fourth point 
about Roy Moore before you get a 
true picture of him: he has the rare 
knack of seizing an opportunity and 
setting it to work for him before 
others even know it exists. 

While he was practicing law and 
acting as State prosecuting attorney 
in Macon, for example, he noticed 
that peanuts were worth practically 


nothing as far as price went; when 
farmers weren’t feeding them to hogs 
they were throwing them away or 
leaving them to rot in the ground. 
Surely they could be used for some- 
thing: how about making candy out 
of them? The idea had scarcely 
flashed into Moore’s mind before he 
had organized a peanut-candy com- 
pany, and within a few years people 
all over the nation were munching his 
products. 

Or take the case of the wholesale 
grocery and farm-implement com- 
pany which he organized. Or the 
steam laundry, whose shining plant, 
one of the largest in the Southeast, 
was the pride of Macon. Enterprise, 
initiative, resourcefulness. And _ all 
this while he was carrying on a flour- 
ishing legal practice and handling 
State prosecutions. 

Before all this happened, Moore 
had returned to his home town, 
Macon, after an educational tour 
which graduated him from Alabama 
Polytechnic at nineteen, got him a 
certificate in engineering from Cor- 
nell, and earned a law degree at Har- 
vard. 

Later, New York City called him, 
and in 1929 he took a position in the 
trust department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. It was a tough spot; 










the real-estate deflation was setting 
in, Guaranty was interested in some 
real-estate projects, and the problem 
was to keep them above water at a 
time when most others were plunging 
to the bottom. 


Reveals Management Ability 


But the lawyer from the small 
Southern city was equal to the task. 
And it was Moore’s work for the 
bank in managing the Lido properties 
on the South Shore of Long Island 
that brought him to Canada Dry. 

The Lido project was a mess, with 
the sheriff ready to rap on the door. 
A boom-time development with a 
boom-time psychology toward spend- 
ing money, it was losing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year in at- 
tempting to sell lots and to operate a 
mammoth semi-public hotel-like coun- 
try club. 

The old management had set up a 
Chinese wall between itself and its 
employees, the personnel was demor- 
alized and cliques among workers 
were rapidly destroying all initiative 
and enterprise. In 1930, seeing how 
things were going, Guaranty Trust 
asked Moore to study the Lido prop- 
erties and recommend remedies. So 
thorough a job did he do that in Jan- 
uary, 1931, Moore was engaged to 
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move out to the property and put his 
recommendations into effect. 

His first act was to call the five 
hundred employees together, tell them 
what his policies would be, and insist 
on their loyal and unquestioning sup- 
port. He announced that his door 
would be open to everyone, from bus 
boy up; and he set aside one hour 
each day for personal talks with any 
employee who felt that he wasn’t get- 
ting a square deal from the manage- 
ment or his fellow-workers. 

Then Moore reorganized opera- 
tions from top to bottom; pruned the 
working force to three hundred ; took 
on Joseph P. Day, famous real-estate 
auctioneer, to help him to sell build- 
ing lots; launched a drive to build up 
the business of the country club. He 
organized a crew to sell memberships, 
to promote the club as a center for 
conventions and meetings, and to de- 
velop it as a Winter as wel] as a Sum- 
mer resort—a radical change in pol- 
icy, for “There’s no business in the 
Winter” had previously: been taken 
for granted. 

The upshot of all this was that in 
1932, the second year of Moore’s 
management, the Lido properties ac- 
tually made money; and now, with 
the foundation of his policies to build 


on, they are completely self-support- 
ing. 

But the most amazing feature of 
Moore’s management—and the most 
revealing one—lies in the fact that he 
completely transformed the opera- 
tions and the spirit of the company 
without hiring a single new executive 
or employee (with the exception of 
Joseph P. Day, of course). Pruning 
was a minor part of the job; his real 
accomplishment was in building and 
in re-creating. 

And this accomplishment squares 
exactly with Moore’s conviction that 
the success or failure of a business 
lies in its leadership. 

“When you know men and you 
know how to handle men,” he says 
in his pleasant Southern accent, 
“you've licked the problem of run- 
ning a business. The executive’s job 
is to provide leadership, the kind of 
leadership that develops the best ef- 
forts of the men under him. 

“He can’t do that if he shuts him- 
self up in his office. He has to get 
out and get acquainted with his men. 

“T have no sympathy with the idea 
that a new manager should sweep 
clean when he comes new into an en- 
terprise. If the manzger is worth his 
salt he knows how to build morale. 


If he knows that, he doesn’t have to 
fire everyone. 

“Men can be made over. 

“Given improved conditions and in- 
fluence at the top, it’s perfectly pos- 
sible for any employee to improve 
himself to the point where he’s an 
efficient, necessary part of the com- 
pany.” 

While Moore was pulling the Lido 
development out of its deep hole, 
P. D. Saylor, then president of Can- 
ada Dry, was looking for a man to 
step into his presidential shoes when 
he moved up to the chairmanship of 
the board. He wanted a very un- 
usual combination of experiences and 
abilities : a man who was a lawyer, an 
engineer, knew a great deal about 
banking, had a broad and successful 
business background, and knew how 
to handle people. 

He was none too optimistic about 
finding such a man. When he talked 
with the Dean of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School the latter is said to have 
replied that “There isn’t any such ani- 
mal.” 

But two years later Moore was in- 
troduced to Saylor and the directors 
of Canada Dry. That ended the 
search. 

Last September, Roy Moore went 








ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE Propucts Co. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ouro Ry. Co. 


Durable - Prospertt Roll of Honor 


wineries in country. 


locomotives. 


- Placed $1,500,000 order for 13 500 tons of pipe for extension to 
Pittsburgh of pipe line originating in Philadelphia. 


Additions made and planned will make company one of largest 


Plans to buy $11,000,000 of new rolling stock, including 4,000 
steel hopper cars, 50 stock cars, 75 flat cars, five high- speed 





CLueTT, PeaBopy & Co. . . 
DraMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


KROGER Grocery & BAKING Co. 
LANE DrucG STORES 
Lennic (CHARLES) & Co. 


Oxuto BRONZE Powper Co. 
PARKER PurE Rye Co. 


PICKERINGTON CREAMERY Co. 
REPUBLIC STEEL COMPANY . 
RoyaL PETROLEUM TERMINAL Corp. 


UxpripcE Worstep COMPANY . 


- Addition to Atlanta, Ga., unit will more than double present space. 
. Constructing 3,200-foot water intake line into Lake Erie at Paines- 


ville, Ohio. 


. Plans construction of large commercial bakery in St. Louis, Mo. 
. Expansion program calls for expenditure of close to $200,000. 
. Erecting new $75,000 chemical factory in Philadelphia, Pa. 


. New factory in Cleveland will cost $40,000 or more. 


Alterations to cost $100,000 will be made at dye works at New 
Brunswick, N. J., recently acquired. 


. Constructing new $40,000 cheese factory at Creman, Ohio. 
. Building new cold strip mill at Warren, Ohio. 


Completed first group of oil storage tanks at new Sewaren, N. J., 
plant. 


- Will spend about $80,000 for new equipment and remodeling cotton 


mills in Macon, Ga., recently acquired. 
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to Canada Dry as vice-president in 
charge of operations; in April he be- 
came president. 

Moore’s record is in sharp con- 
trast with the Northerner’s idea 
(right or wrong) that the average 
Southerner is lackadaisical, easy- 
going, non-aggressive. When you 
know what Moore has done you real- 


sion that the National Industrial 

Recovery Act is unconstitutional 
has offered industry the opportunity 
of its life, and at the same time has 
called a halt to government by execu- 
tive fiat. 

The Supreme Court has challenged 
the people to decide whether it 
wishes to change its form of govern- 
ment or whether it wishes to work 
out its economic problems while still 
safeguarding its political liberties. 

The Court pointed out that Con- 
gress is endowed with certain distinct 
powers, and that it cannot divest it- 
self of the responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of those powers. If Congress 
had delegated. its power to regulate 
commerce to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the American 
Federation of Labor, it would have 
been acting just as illegally, but not 
more so, than it did when it dele- 
gated that power to the President, 
and to the NRA administration which 
he set up to exercise it. 

In the second outstanding point of 
its decision the Supreme Court ques- 
tioned the extent of Congress’ power 
to regulate commerce. 

As much as we require economic 
co-operation, we cannot submit even 
to benevolent despotism as its price. 
Despotism has a way of changing 
rapidly from benevolence to tyranny. 
The Supreme Court has placed 
squarely before the nation the issue 
of whether it wants to change to dic- 
tatorship, or whether it wants to re- 
tain constitutional government. 

In order to ensure decent hours of 
work, decent wages for labor, collec- 
tive bargaining, and agreements in 
the public interest to prevent unfair 
price wars, we do not have to throw 
ourselves into the arms of dictator- 
ship of any nature. 

The Supreme Court did not object 
to attempts on the part of industry to 
organize itself. But it did object 
strenuously to attempts on the part 
of government to force its forms of 
organization on industry. 

In a long line of decisions, begin- 
ning with its decision in the Standard 
Oil case in 1911, the Supreme Court 
has modified the rigors of the anti- 


Te Supreme Court by its deci- 


ize what an aggressive, opportunity- 
seizing individual he really is. In 
personality, he is the same man who 
once was a general law practitioner 
in a small Southern city—cultured, 
genial, charming, and completely lack- 
ing in a sense of self-importance. 

A duffer at golf, his family is his 
chief hobby. Also, he spends a great 


Industry's 
Chance 
Is Here 


BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 


The Supreme Court has protected 
industry in its right to freedom 
and self-rule, and it now remains 
to be seen whether industry, by 
the exercise of constructive leader- 
ship, is capable of exercising the 
responsibilities which always go 
with rights and privileges. 


trust laws when agreements in the 
public interest were reached by spe- 
cific industries. Such agreements can 
receive judicial sanction by a simple 
process. The Attorney General of 
the United States by taking friendly 
action in court, as he did in the Ap- 
palachian coal case, could obtain judi- 
cial approval of such agreements. 
Under the Declaratory Judgment Act 
it is possible for codes entered into 
by units of any industry to receive 
judicial approval which would make 
them binding on all members of the 
industry who accepted such codes. 

If a sufficiently large number en- 
tered into an agreement that was 
judicially approved as above, there is 
every chance that the Federal Trade 
Commission would enforce it as 
against non-assenters, with the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court. 

Alternative machinery is also at 


deal of time in his library keeping 
up with a wide range of intellectual 
interests. Shakespeare gets the call 
when he reads for pure pleasure ; and 
he knows the trials and tribulations 
of Hamlet, prince of Denmark, prac- 
tically by heart. 

An American business leader of 
to-morrow’s type? 


hand for the submission of voluntary 
codes in the public interest. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can receive 
such codes from industries, work on 
them co-operatively with either the 
present NRA code authorities or any 
other groups, and submit such vol- 
untary codes to the courts for their 
approval. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court pointed out that Con- 
gress had the right to set up quasi- 
judicial bodies such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Such bodies 
have machinery for formal complaint 
and for formal hearings, and their 
rulings are subject to review in the 
courts. 

The Supreme Court objected mere- 
ly to the compulsory imposition of 
codes upon industries by an arbitrary 
edict of the President, under the 
powers conferred on him illegally by 
Congress in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The next step is not up to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to Congress, or to 
any other governmental organization. 
The next move is industry’s oppor- 
tunity. 

It can write codes for itself; it can 
obtain the mutual consent to those 
codes of its individual units, and it 
can bind those consenting to them to 
carry out their provisions with justice 
to competitors, to workers and to the 
consumer. The political government 
can aid industry in its endeavors to 
create economic order, but it cannot 
do industry’s job for it and impose 
regulation on it. 

For a long time industrialists have 
been complaining against bureau- 
cratic interference in industry, and 
they have been demanding their right 
to freedom and to rule themselves. 
The Supreme Court has just protected 
industry in that right, and it now re- 
mains to be seen whether industry 
by the exercise of constructive lead- 
ership is capable of exercising the re- 
sponsibilities which always go with 
rights and privileges. 

The alternative to a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of industry to draw 
up codes and agreements in the pub- 
lic interest is a return to chaos. 
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How Many People 
Own America’s 
Corporations? - 


DANIEL STARCH 


Surely the “little fellow” can’t be hurt by outcries 


and laws against industrial “bigness” !—But can’t he? 
In 1934, the number of stockholders in 144 of Amer- 
ica’s “big” corporations totalled 9,348,214. This num- 
ber includes some duplication. It also includes millions 
of “little fellows.”. . . Here, Dr. Starch brings up to 
date his authoritative report on corporate ownership, 
the fifth of the annual series which has become the 
standard reference on the subject. 


stockholders in America’s large corporations has 
tended to move in the opposite direction from most 
indices of business prosperity. 

In spite of steadily declining business activity from 
1930 through 1932, stockholders increased 14 per cent. 
per year on the average. But in 1933, after the bot- 
tom of the depression had been reached, the per cent. 
of increase dropped severely to seven-tenths of one 
per cent. And last year, when other indications pointed 
toward business recovery, the number of stockholders 
in these companies showed an actual (though micro- 
scopic) decline of one one-hundredth of one per cent. 

It is apparent, then, that business prosperity is not 
the only factor which determines the number of people 
who own a share in America’s business enterprises at 
any particular time. The decline in stockholders dur- 
ing 1934 is probably due to a number of factors acting 
together. One influence, undoubtedly, is the Securities 
Act, which has made it difficult to float security issues 
and has drastically curtailed the volume of new financ- 
ing during the past two years. 

Other factors which have had a contributing influ- 
ence in preventing any increase in the number of stock- 
holders are the uncertain status of the dollar and the 
threat of inflation; the increased cost of operating un- 
der the NRA, which made the profit-making capacity 
of corporations uncertain; increased taxes, and large 
Government expenditures which suggest even larger 
assessments in the near future. 

Furthermore, legislation now pending and in pros- 
pect presents a direct threat to the profit-making pos- 
sibilities of some industries and an indirect threat to 
all others. Such proposals include the utility holding- 
company bill and legislation to impose graduated taxes, 
to the disadvantage of the large corporation as com- 
pared with the small business unit. Much of this legis- 
lation has been frankly described by its sponsors as an 
attack on “bigness.” (Continued on page 28) 
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Y ‘stockholders enough, since 1929 the number of 








Companies with 100,000 or More 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1933 
Per Cent, 
— § 
—12 
—4 
—52 

14 
—24 
3 
—4,] 
42 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.* 
Cities Service Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Radio Corporation of America 

U. S. Steel Corporation 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company* 
Associated Gas & Electric Co 
Transamerica Corporation 

General Electric Company 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp Oo 
Pennroad Corporation* —2() 
Electric Bond & Share Company —ae 
United Corporation 15 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*........ —5.0 
United Gas Improvement Company 24 
Southern California Edison Company.... —17 
Consolidated Gas Company of N. Y 1.3 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company* —34 
Public Service Corporation of N. J 7 
Standard Brands, Inc 5.1 
Packard Motor Car Company, Inc.}...... — | 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corporation* —15 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company —29 


— s 
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Transportation 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 

From 1933 

1934 Per Cent. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company* 232,998 —2.4 
The Pennroad Corporation* 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Curtiss Wright Corporation 

New York Central Railroad Company7... 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co... 
Southern Pacific Company* 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company... 
Great Northern Railroad Company* 
Pullman, Inc.* : 
Northern Pacific Railway Company* 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co.... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company.... 
North American Aviation, Inc.*......... 
Bendix Aviation Corporation* 

Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co... 
American Locomotive Company 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co 
Baldwin Locomotive Works............. 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company.... 
Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Co..... 


Increase 

(or Decrease) 

From 1933 

Per Cent. 

Standard Brands, Inc 5 5.1 
National Dairy Products Corp 245 39 
General Foods Corporation* , 43 
Swift & Company* t —36 
National Biscuit Company. . j 98 
The Borden Company 48 
United Fruit Company* . —il 
Continental Baking Corporation J 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co 2 5.1 
Corn Products Refining Company 2 


- 
Jd 


*One class of stock only. +Duplications eliminated. In the case % 
most other companies there is undoubtedly duplication among the holders 
of various classes of stock. 
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ease Increase 
“rease) (or Decrease) 
1933 From 1933 
ent, 1934 Per Cent. 
~  fpcities BORWNOR: COMORE oo oe oc once ccee 630,600 —12 
_2 BU. S. Steel Corporation................. 254,472 1.4 
_ 4 (gStandard Oil Company of N. J.*......... 127,028 —5.0 
5) [Anaconda Copper Mining Company*..... 118,094 —3.4 
14 Socony- Vacuum Oil Corporation*........ 105,914 —1.5 
_24 [the International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd. 93,244 —62 
3 gpptandard Oil Company of Indiana*....... 92,440 —3.5 
_4} [§pBethlehem Steel Corporation............. 88,426 —3.8 
42 MUMS COIIINT 60 vn cdeccwcavccecenses 84,986 — 7 
| MgXennecott Copper Corporation*.......... 74,910 —1.3 
2) @gconsolidated Oil Corporation............ 72,500 —2.6 
32 $@Standard Oil Company of Calif........... 69,114 —1.2 
1.5 #gDuPont de Nemours & Company........ 65,275 1.3 
_5() (gUnion Carbide & Carbon Corp........... 53,217 1.0 
24 fethe Pure Oil Company................. 36,922 —2.3 
_17 [Phillips Petroleum Company*............ 34,180 —1.0 
1.3 BgRepublic Steel Corporation.............. 31,457 —5.2 
_34 MgAmerican Can Company................. 31,166 2.9 
mm 7 te GR CRPRIIIEIER, 06. ccceccesccvcce 30,262 1.5 
5.1 @gcontinental Oil Company*............... 30,260 2.3 
— | $™Shell Union Oil Corporation............. 29,147 —6.8 
_|.5 Atlantic Refining Company, Inc.*........ 28,783 25 
_29 $§Commercial Solvents Corporation*...... 27,590 6.3 
___. (Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*...... 26,700 —1.3 
1,03 Texas Gulf Sulphur Company*.......... 26,229 k 4 | 
American Smelting & Refining Co........ 24,793 — 4 
Union Oil Company of California*....... 21,525 2.7 
Continental Can Company, Inc.*......... 20,311 ae 
lea American Rolling Mill Company......... 18,667 2.0 
eo aS FEE ee 17,500 —27 
n 1933 MBarnsdall Corporation* ................. 16,480 2.0 
Cent. MBStandard Oil Co. of Kentucky*.......... 15,013 9 
= Phelps Dodge Corporation*.............. 13,083 4,2 
—L ; 
—29 Wo ileiea:s techae ded casa wei eupes 2,410,288 —1.3 
ey. 
— 9 
—2) Financial 
19 Increase 
—3.1 (or Decrease) 
acai A From 1933 
26 1934 Per Cent. 
—36 Q§lransamerica Corporation .............. 213,264 —4,1 
—j,) GBUnited Founders Corporation*........... 97,651 —4.2 
18.4 MChase National Bank.............eseeee. 91,907 1.6 
21.6 @the National City Bank**.............. 88,871 —1.9 
—14 The Irving Trust Company............. 69,971 1.5 
—18 @BAmerican Superpower Corp of Del....... 61,786 2.3 
ne CIE cic denbvccwieesip<ced 57,520 —3.2 
—2.| §buaranty Trust Company of New York*. 24,290 2.1 
l arine Midland Corporation............ 24,186 pe 
28.0 Gl ri-Continental Corporation ............ 21,000 6 
—1.1 @Bankers Trust Company*............... 20.044 ye 4 
1.5 BBlue Ridge Corporation................: 16,500 —29 
13 #hemical Bank & Trust Company....... 14,615 48 
— 4 ORAS cote ees occa es a re Sid 801,605 —1.4 
eas Automotive 
. Increase 
at. (or Decrease) 
5. From 1933 
39 1934 Per Cent. 
43 Mgbeneral Motors Corporation............. 350,164 — 4 
—36 QP ackard Motor Car Company, Inc.f..... 109,934 — 1 
98 hrysler Corporation* ..............-.: 36,856 —32 
48 ontinental Motors Corporation*......... 29,330 — 03 
= ord Motor Car Company of Canada..... 23,311 —8.4 
25 MBNash Motors Company*................ 23,137 2 
5.1 Heo Motor Car Company*.............. 13,573 — J 
9.2 udson Motor Car Company*........... 8,540 —18.8 
37 FO a i  hatkn cths ew cntied 594,845 —1.1 






"One class of stock only. 
ions eliminated. 


**Preferred stock issued in 1934. 


+Duplica- 











*One class of stock only. {Duplications eliminated. 


Communication 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

From 1933 
1934 Per Cent. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*... 675,000 — 8 
Radio Corporation of America........... 271,157 —5.2 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp............ 87,029 —1.7 
Western Union Telegraph Company*..... 31,945 —3.6 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.*........... 13,730 a 
EY EE eae ee ey ae 1,078,861 —2.3 

Public Utilities 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

From 1933 
1934 Per Cent. 
‘Associated Gas & Electric Company...... 222,589 | 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation.. 195,546 01 
Electric Bond and- Share Company....... 142,394 —3.2 
ME SINE wo ce conte pecsescees 128,147 1.5 
United Gas Improvement Company....... 123,142 24 
Southern California Edison Company..... 121,331 —1.7 
Consolidated Gas Company of N. Y....... 119,255 1.3 
Public Service Corporation of N. J....... 111,719 — 7 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company......... 96,225 — 6 
Niagara Hudson Power Company*....... 92,255 —2.6 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation.... 85,513 7.0 
The North American Company.......... 74,005 al 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation..... 55,472 —4.6 
Standard Gas & Electric Company....... 45,109 —2.0 
Electric Power & Light Corporation..... 33,596 .08 
United Gas Corporation................. 32,300 4.8 
American Power & Light Company...... 31,665 2.9 
Brazilian Traction Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd... 29,515 —78 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc...... 27,252 —1.2 
General Gas & Electric Corporation...... 26,903 8 
National Power & Light Company....... 21,920 4.6 
The United Light & Power Company.... 21,072 4 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt... 20,999 1.0 
American Gaz & Electric Company....... 20,311 3.7 
Pacific Lighting Corporation............. 16,237 4.0 
American Water Works & Electric Co... 12,176 7.4 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc......... 10,131 —43 
SE OUIEE Sect tndide ts tie a Gee es wwenind oe sin 1,916,779 2.9 

Unclassified 

Increase 

(or Decrease) 

From 1933 

1934 Per Cent. 
General Electric Company............... 196,248 4.2 
Montgomery Ward Company, Inc........ 59,854 —5.9 
American Tobacco Company............. 56,138 8.7 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ 49,947 —2.6 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company*....... 47,326 6.4 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.. 46,601 — 6 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp... 41,637 5.1 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc........... 37,734 —1.4 
Eastman Kodak Company............... 37,429 —42 
PGI IIE 6. 0 <.c.c. 4 s:ccne vies cnnee 36,650 —27 
Sears Roebuck & Company*............. 34,250 — 5 
The Procter & Gamble Company......... 29,067 6.1 
TD, Sy II i onde ccc ce ceece 23,494 —5.2 
Bi 1k, Goomrict COMnAny co. o.6 ccc cnceves 23,093 6 
Re el COI, ca ccncccesecsese 21,251 12.3 
TeMMNO TOME, ERET. 2c ccccedcccccecs 19,636 —1.2 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company*...... 18,725 — 9 
American Car and Foundry Company.... 17,040 —29 
National Cash Register Company*....... 16,915 —1.9 
Caterpillar Tractor Company?........... 15,014 —4,1 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ....... 13,140 — 9 
Otis Elevator Company.................. 11,928 —1.1 
ica boddenduk Hie ee ss than 11,741 — 4 
nn COPE OCT CTE Te Ce 10,288 5.4 
MOM Ufo cae fn c.c oe alc eieie seen 875,146 ‘gy 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


New Air-Conditioning Angles 


With air-conditioning sales literal- 
ly soaring (one company reports that 
sales are running ten times those of 
a year ago), this young industrial 
giant is now poking its nose into 
many unexpected places. 

Air conditioning is relatively old 
stuff in theatres and railroad cars, in 
banks and stores, in offices and fac- 
tories. But here are some new slants 
on these old uses; and some uses that 
are entirely new: 

A new Coast Guard motor lifeboat 
is air-conditioned for the benefit of 
refugees crowded into cabins con- 
sisting of water-tight compartments. 

A Kansas ice plant has installed 
air conditioning to keep dust storms 
from clogging its gasoline power 
plant. (Incidentally, this Spring’s 
dust storms sold a number of resi- 
dential installations, too.) 

A pill manufacturer in New Jersey 
could make pills only during the 
twenty or so very dry days which 
occur each year, because the material 
in the pills soaked up moisture, soft- 
ened, and gummed up the machine. 
Through air conditioning, he can 
now make pills any day he pleases. 

In Washington, D. C., the Shore- 
ham Hotel air-conditioned the vault 
in which garbage is kept to await re- 
moval, and eliminated an annoying 
source of bad odors. 


This two-thousand-foot aviation sign at Salinas, California, is claimed to be the world’s longest. 


BUSINESS 


In a United States navy yard, air 
conditioning increases the efficiency 
of operations in a fuse-loading shop. 

The Glen Echo Country Club in 
Normandy, Missouri, air-conditioned 
its twelve sleeping rooms and grill 
room, now expects to keep them busy 
in Summer months. 

A second South African gold mine 
is installing air conditioning, the 
machinery to be placed in a room 
hewn out of solid rock 6,500 feet 
below the surface. 

Newton, Iowa, with 12,000 popu- 
lation, is setting a standard that few 
other cities of whatever size can 
match with a completely air-condi- 
tioned hotel. 

The Baltimore & Ohio believes 
that its new train between Baltimore 
and Washington is the first local on 
any railroad to be fully air-condi- 
tioned. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford’s streamlined Comet, 
covering about the same mileage, is 
also air-conditioned ; but it makes no 
local stops between terminals. 

Three-quarters of the houses in a 
new real-estate development near 
New York City will be partly or 
wholly air-conditioned. All eighty 
homes in another development on 
Long Island will be completely air- 
conditioned ; significantly, the houses 
will be priced under $6,000. And 
an eleven-story Federal bonded 
warehouse on Manhattan Island has 


Pabco World 


it graces the 


roofs of seven Union Ice Company buildings used for packing fresh vegetables for their long trip to the East 
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just been air-conditioned to main- 
tain proper temperatures for keep- 
ing choice wines in the best of shape. 


Housing Notes 


Just how can air conditioning, 
modern lighting, insulating, and new 
ideas in construction be most effec- 
tively used in homes for people of 
moderate income? Up till now most 
of the progress in these fields has 
had to follow the “cut and try” 
method. But now, Purdue Research 
Foundation in Lafayette, Indiana, in- 
tends to find out by actual scientific 
procedure. 

Ten or more homes for families in 
the $2,000 to $2,400 salary range will 
be built this year. When the houses 
are completed, their occupants will co- 
operate in the study by keeping daily 
records of conditions in the home, 
cost of upkeep, and the like. 

At the same time, the laboratory 
procedure of concentrating many 
years’ life into a small period, which 
has so frequently been used on 
smaller objects, will now be applied 
to one or more complete houses. It is 
believed that in a few months’ time 
a house erected in the laboratory can 
be made to pass through twenty years 
of weather. 


In June, one of the great steel com- 
panies also threw its hat into the hous- 
ing ring. Two steel-frame, seven- 
room houses were completed in 
Washington by the Berger Manufac- 
turing Company, a subsidiary of Re- 
public Steel Corporation. Both houses 
have been sold, and the company 
plans intensive sales effort in the 
Philadelphia, Washington area, and 
in and around Canton, Ohio. 

Each of the steel-frame houses is 
completely encased, in an inch or 
more of cork board. The frame for 
each was erected in thirteen hours 
by five men. 


With the limit of government-in- 
sured loans raised from $2,000 to 
$50,000 on industrial and commercial 
projects last March, a flurry of spe- 
cial sales promotion among durable- 
goods industries got under way dur- 
ing June. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company launched a joint 
drive to persuade store owners to 
seize this opportunity of modernizing, 
with particular attention to store 
fronts, show windows, and illumina- 
tion. 

Kelvinator boosted the idea of us- 
ing insured funds for air conditioning 
restaurants, hotels, and stores. Many 
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other companies took similar action 
in their own specialties. 

Under the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
plan, the sales representative does 
practically everything for the cus- 
tomer except sign the note. He makes 
preliminary arrangements with the 
local bank, secures contractors’ and 
architects’ bids, then gets the cus- 
tomer’s name on the dotted line of 
an order which becomes effective 
only upon the granting of the loan 
for which the customer applies simul- 
taneously. The company’s credit de- 
partment at Pittsburgh then goes 
over the papers, and hands them 
complete to the local bank, which 
presumably has nothing left to do but 
hand out the money. . . . Westing- 
house procedure is similar. 






















Railroads 


June set two railroad landmarks. 

One. Receipt of two 100-mile-an- 
hour lightweight, streamlined trains 
by Gulf, Mobile, and Northern Rail- 
road make this railway the first mil- 
lion-passenger-train-miles per year 
road in the United States to be com- 
pletely motorized. . . . Cars are sepa- 
rate units, not articulated as in speed- 
installations of Burlington Railroad 
(G. M. & N.’s parent). Chief time 
saving will come from speedier stops 
and starts. Both trains are air-condi- 
tioned, and usual lighting is supple- 
mented by individual spot lights for 
reading. ' 

Two. With extension from Balti- 
more southward, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s electric freight service now 
covers the entire span from New 
York to Washington. Flexibility and 
speed in handling the heavy fruit and 
vegetable traffic which comes from 
the South via Washington are im- 
portant results. 

























Shorts on Selling 


Co-OPERATIVES. The Co-operative 
League of the U. S. claims that con- 
sumer co-operatives are now buying 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
goods a day direct from producers 
and distributing them at cost to mem- 
bers; and that total membership in 
co-operatives is 1,600,000, a one- 
hundred-per-cent. increase over last 
year. 













ListENING In. Intrigued by the 
unheard comments of window-shop- 
pers, Florsheim Shoe Company re- 
cently placed hidden microphones be- 
fore the show windows of four of 
its stores in the hope of listening in 
on consumer reactions. The company 
learned little, however. One promi- 














Strikingly like Norman Bel Geddes’ visionary ocean liner, designed in 1932 (above), is the streamlined ferry 

Kalakala (below) which will begin regular runs between Seattle and the Puget Sound Navy Yard in July. 

One of the fastest ferries in the world—her planned speed is 18 knots—the all-steel vessel is 276 feet long 
(compared with the liner’s 1808 feet) and will carry 2,000 passengers and 110 automobiles 


nently displayed style, for example, 
created much comment and apparent- 
ly drew many women into the stores ; 
but once inside they usually asked 
to’see other styles. 


Boston Buyer. In Boston, re- 
tailers now own a jobbing house of 
their own which, they expect, will 
“reduce costs of distribution”—pre- 
sumably by obtaining lower prices 
through group buying, and by cutting 
operating costs below those of the 
average wholesaler. Organized by a 
group of large department and spe- 
cialty stores, Stores Commodity 
Service, Inc., will buy all kinds of 
merchandise, and sell to any local 
retailer. 


DeEcrEASE UsE, INCREASE SALES. 
Does telling your customer how to 
cut down his use of your product in- 
crease your sales of that product? 
Gulf Refining Company has joined 
the ranks of those who say it does; 
this Summer its service stations will 
hand out thousands of copies of a 
booklet telling how to make the gaso- 
line in your tank last longer... . 
Pioneer in this merchandising idea 
was Cities Service Corporation, with 
its “power proving” service, for cut- 
ting down customers’ gasoline wastes 






Puget Sound Navigation Co. 


caused by inefficient motor adjust- 
ment. Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio also has a similar service. 


Briefs on Business 


CHEESE Law. The State of Wis- 
consin, justly proud of its cheese and 
butter, has just passed a law of which 
it can be less proud. From now on, 
all public eating places must serve 
two-thirds of an ounce each of Wis- 
consin cheese and Wisconsin butter 
with every meal costing twenty-five 
cents or more. But there’s a catch: 
the customer may have to pay for 
these extras. because the law doesn’t 
say anything about giving them away 
free. 


Bus vs. STREET Car. New facts 
on the sharp competition between 
buses and street cars came to light 
recently when the first results of re- 
placing trolleys with motor coaches 
on a New York City line were made 
public. In the first two months of 
operation, the Madison Avenue bus- 
es carried 87 per cent. more passen- 
gers than the Madison Avenue street 
cars did in the same two months last 
year. The buses also showed a 
greater passenger revenue per mile 
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(in spite of greatly increased mile- 
age), lower operating expenses, and 
a profit to the company where street 
cars returned a loss. 


Muvrats For Supways. Newark, 
New Jersey, not at all abashed by 
the claim of Moscow, U.S.S.R., to 
the “‘most beautiful subway in the 
world,” plans to beautify its own city 
subway, which was recently opened 
for operation by Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 


States Five and Six Line Up 


With North Carolina and New 
Hampshire the newest recruits, the 
roll of states with unemployment- 
insurance laws now carries six names. 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Another Deficit 


HE Treasury closes the books on 

the fiscal year 1935, and Uncle 

Sam puts down another gigantic 
deficit—roundly $3,750,000,000 for 
the year! 

If that figure is meaningless, you 
may regard the situation in more im- 
pressive terms by breaking it down 
a bit. 

Roundly, the story of this last 
year’s Treasury operations may be 
stated this way: average monthly in- 
come $335,000,000; average month- 
ly expenditures $650,000,000. 

Thus, Uncle Sam went into the red 
by $315,000,000 every month since 
July 1, 1934, or an average of $12,- 
600,000 every working day! 

Too Quick 

White House officials are frank to 
admit that President Roosevelt would 
like to recall his share-the-wealth tax 
message and wipe it from the record 
without trace. 

It was intended purely as a political 
gesture to win a few Senate votes for 
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North Carolina’s act undoubtedly 
sets a new world’s record for brevity 
in such a matter, and it probably sets 
a new record for vagueness as well. 
In few more than a hundred ‘words, 
it authorizes the Governor and his 
council to set up a board to promul- 
gate all rules and regulations neces- 
sary for providing the state with an 
unemployment-insurance system. Ap- 
parently, North Carolina expects that 
the Federal social-security bill will 
supply the necessary details for 
guidance. : 

New MHampshire’s law, on the 
other hand, follows the standard 
rules for length, but differs from 
other state acts in many details. It 
applies to employers with ten or 
more employees, provides for pooled 


the Eccles banking bill and the far- 
reaching AAA amendments, both of 
Which are in grave jeopardy. 

But a President’s message, of 
course, cannot be thus limited in in- 
fluence to a single objective. That is 
the point which Messrs Moley, Tug- 
well and Eccles failed to mention in 
their brief, high-pressure sales talk. 
They sold Mr. Roosevelt the idea in 
a series of quiet evening conferences, 
and the Chief Executive acted upon 
it without any conference whatever 
with his legislative leaders. 

Quite naturally, the message hit 
Capitol Hill like a bombshell. So 


‘ militant was the instant reaction that 


Mr. Roosevelt was compelled the fol- 
lowing day to send private word to 
his spokesmen in both the House and 
Senate that he had no thought of 
enacting any of his new proposals in 
the present session. 

When this word was discreetly 
passed to the members of the House 
and Senate, the “progressives” began 
to roar. Thus, the message fails to 
achieve its parliamentary objective, 
and it has stirred deep new currents 
of business and financial uncertainty. 
Washington’s veteran observers can- 
not recall another instance in which 
the President of the United States 
formally repudiated a state paper 
within twenty-four hours of its pub- 
lication. 


Muddle 


The whole Congressional situation 
will come to a festering head before 
mid-July, if not sooner. The new 
share-the-wealth tax proposals will 
not be passed, whatever happens. But 
this will be a new factor of great 
weight in the adjournment equation. 
They may even develop sufficient 


reserves and uniform benefits, and 
covers all manual laborers as well as 
white-collar workers earning $2,500 
a year or less. But farm and public 
employees, domestic servants, and 
workers in seasonal industries and 
non-profit institutions are not in- 
cluded. In 1936, contributions begin 
with employers paying one per cent. 
of their payroll of covered employ- 
ees, and employees paying one-half 
of one per cent. of their wages. In 
1937, contributions are increased to 
two and one per cent. respectively; 
in 1938 and thereafter, they are three 
and one per cent. The act contains 
the usual safeguards against refusal 
to accept reasonable employment of- 
fers, and employees are not eligible 
for benefits if they are on strike. 


following in both House and Senate 
to obstruct all other pending legisla- 
tion. In that case, the Administra- 
tion would seek to drop everything 
at whatever cost and force an abdica- 
tion adjournment. 

The true measure of the revolt 
long simmering in the House is the 
fact that 198 signatures already have 
been obtained to a petition to force 
the Frazier-Lemke mortgage re- 
financing bill to the floor. Only 217 
signatures are needed to discharge 
the committee and bring the bill to an 
open vote. This bill carries the Pat- 
man printing-press money features 
of the recently rejected bonus bill, 
only now the figure is $3,000,000,000. 


Significance 


The ultimate significance of the 
June manoeuvers is this: President 
Roosevelt has been convinced that the 
shaping of the campaign ground for 
1935 is of more immediate concern 
than his so-called program of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Roosevelt now gives ear only 
to those advisers who represent the 
Left sentiment in his party. No in- 
dividual who might by any stretch 
of the imagination be described as 
“conservative” or ‘“middle-of-the- 
road” remains in his advisory coun- 
cils. He is completely convinced that 
his fortunes in 1936 rest on the side 
of collectivism—and the preparation § 
of that-campaign is, for the moment, 
paramount to the enactment and ad- 
ministration of the relief and recov- 
ery program so eloquently outlined 
in his message last January. 

It is not too much to say, there- 
fore, that affairs in Washington are 
utterly lacking in direction. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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ne ] mace RY Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 

_ Why not plan your own Independence Day mann (ty 1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. (F) 
ation now? len Be Without placing myself under any obligation, I 
nent, ERG would like to have information regarding a Retire- 

. ° . » Pl 
| ad- A Metropolitan Field-Man will gladly ex- | == nytt Enenane Ften. 
sine’ plain the Retirement Plan best fitted to mam NAME 
ii NAME 
your needs. Telephone your local Metro- 88% : 

; : : Fr ADDRESS a 
here- politan office and ask him to call. Orsimply teem 

, ig CITY STATE 
n are mail the coupon. 
IVAN. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker. President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Aer PEOPLE 
Mk AMERICA 


In every community—wherever things are 


happening— you'll find the spirited people who 
set the pace of American living and spending. 
People who take life with a longer stride and 
write “rush” on everything that’s new. 

These men and women form a mighty market 
—and it’s the Collier’s market. For out of more 
than a hundred million consumers, Collier’s 
has separated this alert segment from those 
groups which have no ability to buy—and also 
from those complacent groups which have buy- 
ing power but no real spending urge. 

Collier’s is stepped up to the tempo of alert 
and progressive-minded Americans. Its articles 


; P, 


are clean-cut, timely, straight-to-the-point. Its fic- 
tion is bright, modern, alive. Its editorials don’t 
wail over lost causes, or straddle fences. In fact 
the very make-up of the magazine mirrors this 
great market — in action. 

Collier’s has a circulation of over 2,400,000 
that has more than doubled in the last ten 
years. Place your advertising before this audi- 
ence of quick minds and you get quick-action 
results. A hair-trigger response that pays div- 
idends on every advertising dollar invested 
—that stimulates from the point of sale 
on upwards, through the advertiser’s whole 
organization. 


ow SEATED: SETFLED = SATISFIED 











GO - GET = DO 


© 1935, The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Collier's 


The Alelive |larhet 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY e PUBLISHERS : COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY e WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE e THE COUNTRY HOME ———————— The Largest Magazine Audience in the World —8,300,000 
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Refreshing 


COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


Everysopy WELCOMES ICE-COLD COCA-COLA 


... because it makes a pause the pause that 
refreshes. There’s wholesome buoyancy in its 
life and sparkle .. . lighter spirits . . . more 
get-up-and-go. That’s why the soda fountain 


has become the meeting place of millions. 











played a political Ace of Spades. 

He has taken the wind out of 
Huey Long’s sails by recommending 
the. confiscation of money from the 
rich on a scale never before proposed 
by any American Chief Executive. 

Clever politics are not always, 
however, profound, farseeing state- 
manship. 

The President’s anti-business, anti- 
capital proposals are better calculated 
to insure his re-election than to insure 
the establishment of lasting prosper- 
ity. 

‘His urgings that an overwhelming 
percentage of the biggest incomes be 
seized by the Government, that dras- 
tically more severe inheritance im- 
posts be levied by the Government, 
that a similarly severe toll be collected 
on large gifts, and that an increasing- 
ly burdensome rate of tax be inflicted 
upon corporations in accordance with 
their size, reveal starkly clearly what 
was before only suspected, namely, 
that a fundamental motive of the 
New Deal is to wage war against big- 
ness in business, to enact legislation 
and levy taxes calculated to harass 
and dismember our most successful 
employment-giving enterprises. 


Peet» a ROOSEVELT has 


Recovery Is Retarded 


A new situation has been precipi- 
tated. 

Many employers and executives 
who heretofore have co-operated with 
the President and urged other men 
of affairs to do so, now confess that 
he has deliberately slapped them in 
the face; and they agree that the 
only course to follow is to oppose 
openly every recommendation made 
by the Administration calculated to 
injure recovery. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s share-the-wealth 
exhortations come on top of his ve- 
hement endorsement of the pro-labor, 
anti-capital Wagner Bill, his whip- 
lashing of legislators to pass the anti- 
utility bill, his relentless demand that 
the centipedal Social Security Bill be 
tushed through Congress without fur- 
ther deliberation, his endorsement of 
the ultra-Socialistic Guffey Coal Bill 
and his manifested approval of other 
legislation distasteful to fillers of pay 
envelopes. 

In short, President Roosevelt is 
tegarded by business, industrial, 
tnancial and other leaders as having 
swung violently to the Left. 

_ Even his own Democratic followers 
in and out of Congress question the 
wisdom, the soundness of his newest 
stand. Many of them admit that it 










































































B. C. FORBES ASKS: 


Roosevelt 


More Politician 
Than Statesman? 


Outlook 


may insure votes next year, but they 
gravely doubt whether it will insure 
restoration of healthy business condi- 
tions, a healthy measure of employ- 














Courtesy Columbus “Dispatcth” 
Which Way to Recovery? 





ment, healthy national financial con- 
ditions. 
How far Congress will go in com- 


plying with the President’s latest anti- 


business proposals remains'to be seen. 


A sobering impression has already 


been made by the universality of the 
opposition to enactment of the “death 
sentence” on all utility holding com- 
panies. Nor can legislators ignore the 


arguments advanced against that sec- 


tion of the Bank Bill which would 
make banking the plaything of politi- 
cal office-holders. 

Moreover, Washingtonians cannot 
entirely close their eyes to many other 
signs that the public are more anxious 
for improvement in industry and em- 
ployment than for the conjuring up 
and passage of more laws disturbing 
to business. 

In my opinion, this gradual but 
unmistakable transformation in pub- 
lic sentiment is the most reassuring, 
the most encouraging of all develop- 
ments. By and by Washington will 
inevitably have to take note of it. My 
guess is that the desire for American- 
ism will become more widespread 
than the desire for collectivism, So- 
cialism, absolutism and other un- 
American isms between now and No- 
vember of next year. 


All Eyes on Washington 


Meanwhile, America is making no 
definite progress businesswise or em- 
ploymentwise. 

A few industries are recording 
moderate headway, but a larger num- 
ber are acting hesitantly. Wholesale 
and retail trade also are only so-so. 

A lull has come over the declara- 
tion of improved dividends, the dis- 
position among directors being to 
await events at Washington. 

The security markets have done 
relatively well, mainly on expectations 
that mounting Federal deficits must 
lead to inflation, rather than on bet- 
ter earnings. 

Although the unprecedented pleth- 
ora of money unrentable at even nom- 
inal rates is stimulating refunding, 
significantly little new capital is be- 
ing raised by corporations or entre- 
preneurs, so doubtful is the outlook 
for earning profits regarded. 

Until Congress adjourns, all eyes 
will be on Washington, a. circum- 
stance which is not conducive to ag- 
gressiveness by men of affairs. 

Yet, this writer clings to the belief 
that our natural forces of recovery, 
after half-a-dozen years of repres- 
sion, will by and by overcome any and 
all obstacles politicians may create. 
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lectual and cultural interests out- 
side your daily occupation. It is 
necessary that you do so if this busi- 
ness of living is not to turn to dust 
and ashes in your mouth. Moreover, 
do not overlook the claims of religion 
as the explanation 6f an otherwise 
unintelligible world. It is not the 
fast tempo of modern life that kills 
but the boredom, a lack of strong in- 
terest and failure to grow that de- 
stroy. It is the feeling that nothing 
is worth while that makes men ill and 

unhappy. 
—Dr. Harotp Wits Dopps, 

president of Princeton. 


B' sure to find a place for intel- 


The Government can _ destroy 
wealth but it cannot create wealth, 
which is the product of labor and 
management working with creation. 

—“ALFALFA BILL” Murray. 


Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable, is a positive 
good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may become 
rich, and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. 

—LINCOLN. 


He who believes in nothing is less 
remote from the truth than he who 
believes in what is wrong. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


There are persons who constantly 
clamor, they complain of speculation 
and of the pernicious influence of ac- 
cumulated wealth. They cry out 
loudly against all banks and corpor- 
ations, and all means by which small 
capitals become united in order to 
produce important and fundamental 
results. They carry out mad hostility 
against all established institutions. In 
a country of unbounded liberty thev 
clamor against oppression. In a 
country of perfect equality they move 
heaven and earth against privilege 
and monopoly. In a country where 
property is more evenly divided than 
anywhere else, they rend the air 
shouting agrarian doctrines. In a 
country where the wages of labor 
are high beyond parallel, they would 
teach the laborer that he is only an 
oppressed slave. They would shock 
the foundations of industry and dry 
up all the streams. 

—Written 85 years ago by 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Little things console us, because 
little things afflict us. 
—EnmiIze PAscat. 


The weakest among us has a gift, 
however seemingly trivial, which is 
peculiar to him and which worthily 
used will be a gift also to his race. 

—RUSKIN. 
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The advantages of possessing a 
masterful mind are frequently ex- 
pressed in the ability to absorb and 
utilize ideas, suggestions of others. 
One of Nature’s anomalies is that 
she rarely makes creative minds ex- 
ecutive. The successful utilization 
of a second-hand idea gives it cur- 
rency—provides the vehicle of ex- 
pression needed to make it kinetic. 
Therefore, read much and critically ; 
listen much and thoughtfully; do 
much and thoroughly. —ANON. 


Unselfishness is letting other peo- 
ples lives alone. —QOscar WILDE. 


Democracy means not “I am equal 
to you” but “you are equal to me.” 
—JameEs RusseE_t Lowe Lt. 


The bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their fullest 
stature; the waters of bitterness are 
the debatable ford through which 
they reach the shores of wisdom; 
the ashes boldly grasped and eaten 
without faltering are the price that 
must be paid for the golden fruit of 
knowledge. —Oulpa. 


If I supply you a thought you may 
remember it and you may not. But 
if I can make you think a thought 
for yourself, I have indeed added to 
your stature. —ELBert HUBBARD. 





A TEXT 


Wisdom is a defence, and money 
is a defence; but the excellency 
of knowledge is that wisdom giv- 
‘eth life to them that have it— 
Ecclesiastes, 7:12. 


Sent in by S. F. Rixey, Culpeper, 
Va. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Before I started on my trip around 
the world, someone gave me one of 
the most valuable hints I have ever 
had. It consists merely in shutting 
your eyes when you are in the midst 
of a great moment, or close to some 
marvel of time or space, and cop- 
vincing yourself that you are at home 
again with the experience over: and 
past; and what would you wish most 
to have examined or done if you 
could turn time and space back again? 

—Wii1AM Beezz, 


Prejudice, which sees what it 
pleases, cannot see what is plain. 
—A. DE VERE, 


One of the eternal conflicts out of 
which life is made up is that between 
the efforts of every man to get the 
most he can for his services and that 
of society disguised under the name 
of capital to get his services for the 
least possible return. 

—OLIVER WENDELL Ho.tmgs, 


Recollection is the only paradise 
from which we cannot be turned out. 
—JEAN Paut RIcHTER. 


The pleasures of the senses pass 
quickly; those of the heart become 
sorrows; but those of the mind are 
with us even to the end of our jour- 
ney. —SPANISH PROVERB. 


Advertising probably has contrib- 
uted more to the raising of the stand- 
ard of living than all other social 
forces combined.—W. H. Spencer. 


He who promises runs in debt. 
—TALMovp. 


Industry, economy, honesty and 
kindness form a quartette of virtues 
that will never be improved upon. 

—JAMES OLIVER. 


The business of life is not to get 
ahead of other people, but to get 
ahead of ourselves. To break our 
own records, to outstrip our yester- 
days by to-day, to bear our trials more 
beautifully than we ever dreamed we 
could, to whip our temper inside and 
out as we never whipped it before. 
To give as we never have given, to 
do our work with more force and a 
finer finish than ever . . . this is the 
true idea—to get ahead of ourselves. 

—Tue ATrantIic Loe. 


Whatever impedes a man and 
doesn’t stop him, aids his progress. 
—MaxiM. 


There’s no situation in life so bad 
that it can’t be mended. 
—PICKWICK PAPERS. 
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brothers who is worthier than they. 


The functions of an executive are 
to create and enforce policies rather 


is master and lotd of his 


—SwWINBURNE. 


understood. 


than to work out problems resulting 
from such policies—Louts F. Musi. 


The whole end of speech is to be 


neath the stars. 


—ConFUCIUS. 


Too low they build who build be- 
—YOUNG. 


To be proud and inaccessible is to 
be timid and weak.—J. MassILion. 










































THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1934 


The Annual Report of the President and Directors for the year 1934 is being mailed to Stockholders 
of record. This report summarized in part shows the operating results and other matters of inter- 


est as follows: 
CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 











Year Compared with 
1934 1933 
(1) Increase 
(D) Decrease 
Operating Revenues .................. $135,539,395.28 I $3,747,142.30 
Operating Expenses .................. 99,337,784.12 I  8,968,083.71 
Net Operating Revenue.......... $ 36,201,611.16 D $5,220,941.41 
Taxes, Equipment & Joint Facility 
ie NR ie 8 ae Corrs Pare 12,523,671.70 D 49,679.73 
Net Railway Operating Income. $ 23,677,939.46 D  $5,171,261.68 
Other Income from Interest, Rents, 
GU . -AEPIED <cdne cn 9b fhe hore 4.06 cee 5,109,571.47 I 38,669.78 


Income Available for Fixed Interest eu 
and. Other’ Cltarges. ..........s00- $ 28,787,510.93 D $5,132,591.90 
Interest and Other Fixed Charges... 32,613,262.96 D  1,102,067.92 


Net Income or Deficit.......... $ 3,825,752.03 D $4,030,523.98 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 








Investments: 
Investments in Road and Equipment............ $ 981,388,267.09 
Investment in Separately Operated Subsidiary and 
CREE TS ES SN $ 90,743,557.10 
Se I III 6 5 56 ss oo tose ccc h awe 107,869,063.39 
EE I sc neeuadeuds awd eee $1,180,000,887.58 
Current Assets: 
Cash and Special Deposits............ $ 10,223,446.56 
Material and Supplies .............. 9,116,686.73 
P| ger i Tie Ne Pe aie eee 11,371,360.40 
Os ORE NN os coo Ss wpewors see cnet ee 30,711,493.69 
Deferred Assets and Unadjusted Debits............ 4,856,747.01 
PEG pxe xed cds acta eee as Suk nwo ca renacandee vee $1,215,569,128.28 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 
OOOO INI ho6o cde ccs dctnepeccses $ 58,863,161.95 








RII IIE yo ce nucdcscccpnccts 256,295,347.92 
Poem MUNIN So ooo es ctvccbeacaeceseene $ 315,158,509.87 
Unmatured Interest Bearing 
Obligations: 
Bonds and Other Obligations Issued 
ae ee ee $637 464,634.27 
Unassumed Obligations of Operated 
I ana sie'a scissors ses daaee 43,138,200.00 
Capitalized Leaseholds ............ 10,450,400.00 
Total Unmatured Interest Beiring Obligations.. 691,053,234.27 
Current Liabilities: 
Audited Accounts and Wages Pay- 
| eek he EE I SE $ 9,373,136.46 
Accrued Interest Charges........... 9,014,011.39 
EE EN Rc rudcncetasctvecaeet 5,781,806.10 
tel Croom Tisbititiees.. ... 6 ke. ciccecvecesies 24,168,953.95 
Deferred Liabilities and Unadjusted 
Credits: 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment.. $ 85,878,165.17 
Inter-Company Non-negotiable Ac- 
MOMS Fn eccenk luli ducdaevanesnedés 8,392,054.15 
NIE, ol arcadtcenersciwaevis cei 7,286,635.57 
Total Deferred Liabilities and Unadjusted 
I cies eis dura ca Sicha ana, owe oa eae oS an eee 101,556,854.89 
I IND a5 oid occa es ccccndl'vedtanscededadeut 83,631,575.30 
et PR lh aaa ds curd aac or nddamdadann ada $1,215,569,128.28 








REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


Operating revenues increased $3,747,142.30, or 2.84%, over 1933. Rev- 
enue from freight traffic increased $2,918, 167. 45, or 2.57%, while revenue 
tons carried increased 5.37% and revenue tons one mile increased 4.22% 
Revenue from carriage of passengers increased $349,236.73, or 3.56%, 
while passengers carried and passengers carried one mile increased 9.34% 
and 7.06% respectively. The increase in passenger business is due, in part 
at least, to impruved service and the more comfortable mode of transportation 
afforded in air-conditioned coaches. Other transportation revenue fiom 
Sita. of mail and express and other sources increased $479,738.12, or 


The total operating expenses was $99,337,784.12, an increase of $8,968,- 
083.71, or 9.92% over 1933. The total maintenance charges was $39,822,790.37, 
an increase of $4,871,770.51, or 13.94%. The increase in maintenance 
way was $844,935.31, and in maintenance of equipment $4,026,835.20, of 
which latter $1,630,705.06 was due to increased charges account of deprecia- 
tion of equipment effective July 1, 1933, and the remainder to larger 
expenditures in the general repair of equipment. Transportation expenses 
increased $3,674,057.44, or 8.39%. .The largest single item of increase 
in transportation expenses was for fuel for locomotives of $2,395,788.56 
eaused chiefly by the increased price due to application of code regulations 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


INCREASED EXPENSES 


In addition to the expense of handling the increased traffic of the 
year, the important factors bearing on the operating costs of the year 
were: increase in cost of fuel due to increased price (approximately) 
2,400,000; peeeee in prices paid for materials (conservatively esti- 
mated) $1.0 “yt increase in rates of pay incident to restoration on 
July 1, foaa. oon % of the 10% theretofore deducted, $850,000; increased 
charges for depreciation of equipment, $1,630,000, being a total of $5,880,000. 
On July 1, 1934 there was restored 2%% of the 10% deduction in em- 
ployes’ compensation that had been in effect since February 1, 1932. On 
January 1, 1935, an additional 24%% was restored and on. April 1, 1935, 
the full 10% was restored. It is estimated that the increase in expenses 
for the year 1935 over 1934 account of the restoration of wages to the 
fufl basic rate will be $4,500,000. 


NET INCOME 


Net revenue from railway operations decreased $5,220,941.41, or 12.60%, 
and after deducting charges for railway tax accruals and _ charges for 
equipment and joint facility, rentals, there remained $23,677,939.46 as 
net railway operating income. ere was an increase in other income of 
$277,111.09 and a net decrease in deductions from income of $863,626.61, 
principally in interest charges. The net deficit for the year was $3,825,752.03, 
which was after a charge expenses of $7,583,759.43 for depreciation of 
equipment, indicating a cash realization from the operations of the year 
of $3,758,007.40 in excess of interest and other charges. 





CHANGES IN CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


There was a net decrease in the Company’s investment of $6,348,548.54, 
accounted for by net reduction in property investment of $5,854,767.21 for 
retirement of obsolete equipment and of $493,781.33 in other investments, 
due to the revaluation, readjustment, and transfers of accounts. There was 
a net increase in unmatured interest bearing obligations outstanding of 
$6,679,414.65 occasioned by the retirement of some and the refinancing of 
other obligations. Corporate surplus shows a decline for the year of $8,179,- 
535.03 due to the deficit for the year and various adjustments of investment 
assets and accounts heretofore mentioned. 

Due to financial stringency and continuance of depressed business 
conditions, capital expenditures for additions and betterments to road 
property were ee to pressing necessities and net charges for the 
year aggregated $279,222.41. 

Under arrangements with the Federal Emergency Administrator of 
Public Works and through the creation of Equipment Trust Series ‘‘H’’ 
for $1,900,000, the Company will acquire equipment estimated to cost 
$2,405,090, consisting of 820 steel gondoia cars, 1 Diesel electric locomo- 
tive, and eight-car stream line passenger trains, one to be constructed 
of Cor-Ten steel and the other of aluminum alloy. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
During the year the Federal Coordinator of Transportation has undertaken 
extensive and intensive sirveys of various railroad activities, the results 
of which have been very illuminating and informative and should be pro- 
ductive of much good. With respect to competing forms of transportation, 
the Coordinator in his report of January 21, 1935, stated: 


“Highway motor carriers and air carriers are not subject to Federal 
regulation of the kind now under discussion, and water carriers only in 
part. The great defect in present Federal regulation of transportation 
is, therefore, that it does not cover the field. It subjects the railroads 
to most rigorous supervision, but puts no similar restraint on competitors.”’ 
Also in the report the Coordinator recommended that the Congress enact 

legislation to bring about the desired result and in submitting the report 
to the President and the Congress the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: ‘‘The bills for the regulation of water and motor carriers we regard 
as vital. Upon their early enactment depends the preservation and 
development of a healthy, adequate, coordinated system of transport for the 
Nation .. .,’’ and urged speedy adoption of legislation. 


SHAREHOLDERS 

At the end of the year there were 44,170 registered holders of the Com- 
pany’s stock with an average holding of 71 shares, and the sympathetic 
cooperation of each and every shareholder in the solicitation of business 
for the Company’s lines is earnestly desired and respectfully requested. 

The President and Board of Directors again record their appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient cooperation and support of officers and employes in 
the conduct of the Company’s affairs throughout the year. 

DANIEL WILLARD, President 
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The poorest territories 


Trend continues cqowr 


Recent improvement 
(may be temporary) 


Weattt. 


f. San vose, Valll. 
8. Durham, N. C 


3. Miami, Fla. 
4. Utica, N. Y 


one month or more 


What’s Ahead in Business Trends 


for the “bunch of grapes” chart, 

which has so successfully pictured 
to ForBES readers recent changes in 
direction of business volume, and 
enabled them to glimpse ahead of 
time the coming of each shift. 

So here it is. (The explanation of 
it is given below.) 

On this occasion, we are reproduc- 
ing the “grapes” chart which was 
printed on May 15th, so that readers 
may compare what has actually hap- 
pened in the business trend with what 
we suggested at that time was just 
ahead. In some cases, it will be no- 
ticed, turns appear to have come very 
nearly at the anticipated times. In a 
few cases (miscellaneous car load- 
ings, number five, for instance) ex- 
pectation and result differ by a month 
or more. 

The important thing, however, is 
that the business man who reads these 
pages was given assurance that be- 
fore the first of July practically all 
lines of business would have ended 
the downward swing which began last 
Winter—and it now appears that they 
have done ‘so. 


Jic: have been more requests 


What’s Next? 


Here are several pointers on busi- 
ness action in the near future. 

1. The upturn which now has such 
a definite toehold is likely to continue 
until October. By that time it gives 
promise of having been the strongest 
upturn since that which followed the 
bank holidays in 1933. 


2. Do not expect, however, a sud- 


QUR LOOK AHEAD: 
May 15 /ssue 


WHAT HAS 
HAPPENED SINGE 











den uprush now. Each rise of this 
character usually makes a modest be- 
ginning, then its energy subsides for 
a time, after which there is a final 
show of substantial improvement. 
Probably not until August, in some 
lines not until September, will real- 
ly gratifying increases be reported. 

3. Keep in mind that each indus- 
try and each part of the country will 
experience these changes separately. 

On the Pictograph, for instance, it 
will be seen that nine out of the ten 
named cities are below a line drawn 
horizontally through the center of the 
United States. Six of them are in 
the Southeast, three on the Pacific 
Coast. In other words, the Pacific 
Coast and the South have had more 
than their share of such improvement 
as has already occurred, but other 
sections will later come into their 
own. 


How to Read the Chart 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple 
diagram of the time at which various 
industries have changed their courses 
in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in 
the near future. Each number refers 
to an industry named in.the key be- 
low. Circled numbers indicate up- 
turns (in relation to last year) which 
have definitely taken place; uncircled 
numbers, upturns tentatively rec- 


orded. Solid lines, past ; broken lines, 
future. 

The date in each case indicates the 
lowest point reached before the up- 
turn. 


—C. H. 

















No Sparking 
Allowed 


Down in Wilmington there’s a big pow- 
der mill where even one stray spark from 
truck-car wheels might blow the whole 
works to a million bits. Special fibre 
wheels were used, but they soon col- 
lapsed under the heavy loads in the cars. 
Then wheels of a regular bronze mixture 
were tried, but even these were not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Finally the mill consulted Revere’s 
Technical Advisory Service and as a re- 
sult purchased wheels of Herculoy, 
Revere’s patented high-strength silicon- 
bronze alloy. Thanks to Herculoy’s un- 
usual strength, these non-sparking wheels 
have given complete satisfaction. 

Revere fabricates a complete range of 
copper, brass and bronze products for 
modern industry. Our Technical Advi- 
sory Service will gladly show you how 
these metals can help solve designing and 
production problems in your business. 
Why not consult with us? 


Revere 
Copper az Brass 


INCORPORATED 


sae 





KEY nes fy aa > en + ies Ae Activity 
1. Grain ; e ngs 13. Forest Products Loadi 4 
2 Live-stoek, Leadings 8 Coal Loading ia. Slavinie ae sadings Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Southern Pine Order: 5 
4. Bank Debits ; 10. Total Gerteaibecs " rmy re A Production Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenug, New York 
5. Miscellaneous Loadings 11. Debits Outside New York 


17. Petroleum Production Saves Orrices +N Principat Cities 
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35,000 Killed; 1,000,000 Injured! 


(Continued from page 10) 


of business houses is another example 
of a new line of research. Here 165 
important downtown firms co-oper- 
ated to engage im an experiment. 
These were divided into executive and 
retail types. The former were asked 
to open and close a half-hour earlier 
than had been their wont and the 
latter a half-hour later. The result 
was a twenty-five per cent. decrease 
in peak load on transportation facili- 
ties and an opportunity for a substan- 
tial increase in business for the retail 
establishments because they remained 
open during this extra period when 
office employees had time to shop. 

Most important of recent efforts 
has been co-operation in the develop- 
ment of the so-called “Limited 
Ways” program for the city of Chi- 
cago. This is indicative of a trend 
toward making physical improve- 
ments which remove permanently ac- 
cident hazards. 

This “Limited Ways” program 
trys to make it physically impossible 
for a majority of accidents to happen. 
It involves: 

1. Elimination of one-level street 
intersections ; 

2. Elimination of all contact be- 
tween the side of the roadway and 
the frontage of business houses; 

3. Complete separation of traffic 
moving in opposite directions. 

A startling fact is that the tremen- 
dous alterations needed to bring these 
improvements can be made in Chi- 
cago at about fifteen per cent. of the 
cost of widening the roadways. 

Three basic principles which these 
three specific recommendations illus- 
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trate are involved in building safety 
and facility in the roadway. 

Almost all traffic accidents and de- 
lays are due to three kinds of fric- 
tion: (1)  intersectional friction, 
which occurs between traffic moving 
in opposite directions at intersections ; 
(2) medial friction, which occurs be- 
tween vehicles moving in opposite di- 
rections; (3) marginal friction, 
which occurs by vehicles attempting 
to enter or leave the moving stream of 
traffic at a considerable speed differ- 
ential. 


Majority of Accidents Avoidable 


Elimination of these three types 
of friction—which include almost 
all conflicting movements—physically 
prevents the following types of ac- 
cidents: (1) head-on collisions; (2) 
side-swipes due to. attempts to pass; 
(3) accidents due to vehicles pulling 
out from the curb, or making right 
turns entering the stream. of traffic; 
.(4) right-angle collisions of vehicles 
at intersections; (5) all pedestrian- 
vehicle accidents. 

All of these conflicting and imping- 
ing movements reduce the flow of 
traffic. For example, the average in- 
tersection can carry only about forty 
per cent. of the traffic which the 
streets bring to it. Fifty per cent. of 
street capacity is lost because only 
one street can move at a time—at 
least another ten per cent. is lost in 
the starting and stopping of traffic. 

Had all the traffic in Chicago 
moved on “Limited Ways’ last 
year, only seventeen per cent. of the 
accidents possibly could have hap- 
pened. 

Important phases of the recom- 
mended program already have been 


adopted in Chicago and work on ex- 
ecution of the plan is under way. 
But studies are not the whole story, 


The Bureau has always realized 
that the traffic problem cannot be . 
dealt with effectively until trainea(y Hapll 
men are available to do jobs in spe. 
cific places. Its training work jn. RevolU 
volves : Spe 


1. Attracting good men into theffsembl 
field through fellowships ; at the 
2. Giving those men _ seminar Retail 


month 
Cotto 


courses—in which each student lays 
his problem with the group, then goes 







off and does his research and later “outs 
checks his results through the group; {J ton ¢ 
3. Guiding students as regards ma-§ 1. 
terial in their general courses which than 
might be useful in traffic work; mech; 
4. Having the student actually con. § chem 
duct researches and make traffic sur- $$ in 
veys; 2. 
5. Helping staff men already terpr 


working for municipal and other 
agencies. 

Automobile manufacturers believe 
that both in this training and in its 
research, and equally in its co-opera- 
tion with other agencies interested in 
safe driving, the bureau is doing an 
intelligent and vital job. 

But the job cannot be fully effec- 
tive until every important community 
in this country has made a definite} * 
and persistent attempt to solve its own fg! T2 
problems of congestion. made 

Must last year’s all-time record of a0! 
35,000 killed in traffic accidents and teed 
over 1,000,000 injured be broken fflonge 
again and again before we apply ef- Mstroy 
fectively the possibilities which al-jance 
ready exist for prevention? 5. 

The answer is not entirely in the fMproc 
hands of automobile manufacturers. ihe | 
But they are trying to do their best. Miwith 
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How Many People Own 


America’s Corporations ? 
(Continued from page 14) 


The present survey indicates a total of 9,348,214 
stockholders in 144 large corporations reporting for 1934, 
a decline of 1,342 from 1933. (For most companies 
reporting, the statistics do not eliminate duplications be- 
tween different classes of stocks in the same corpor- 
ation. ) 

For 77 corporations, the number of stockholders de- 
clined in 1934, while the remaining 67 companies re- 
ported an increase. As in 1933, the greatest per cent. 
of gain for any group of companies occurred in Foods, 
which reported an increase of 3.7 per cent. The Public 
Utilities group ranked second, with an increase of 2.9 
per cent., in spite of increasing taxes and pending un- 
favorable legislation. The largest per cent. of loss was 
in the Communication group, with a net decline of 2.3 
per cent. 

Twenty-three corporations now have more than 100,- 
000 stockholders. This group comprises only 16 per 
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cent. of all the companies reporting, but it accounts for 
51 per cent. of all stockholders reported. Although both 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
Cities Service Company show slight declines, each of 
them still has substantially more stockholders than any 
other corporation. 

The Oils, Metals and Chemicals group contains both 
the largest number of corporations and the largest num- 
ber of stockholders. Baldwin Locomotive Works takes 
the prize for the greatest per cent. of increase in stock- 
holders, jumping from 12,274 to 15,711, a net gain of 
28 per cent. Bondholders, exercising purchase wat- 
rants, obtained 305,060 shares of common stock in the 
company between July, 1933, and December, 1934. 

The eight companies with the largest number of stock- 
holders in their respective groups are tabulated below. 
Ors, METALS AND CHEMICALS: Cities Service........ 
Pusiic Utiiities: Associated Gas & Electric.......... 


TRANSPORTATION: Pennsylvania Railroad............. 
CoMMUNICATION: American Tel. & Tel. .............. 


pe 

and 
6. 

fon. 
er 


Uncrassiriep: General Electric ....................0 196,248 
FINANCIAL: Transamerica Corp. ..................... 213,264 
Automorive: General Motors ..............0.eeeeceee 350,164 
Foops: Standard Brands .................cceeeeeeees 110,154 
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$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Revolution in Fabrics 


Speaking to  storekeepers  as- 
sembled from all over the country 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association last 
month, Charles K. Everett of the 
Cotton Textile Institute named six 
“outstanding developments” in cot- 
ton cloth : 


1. Cloth that cannot shrink more 
than one-fourth of one per cent. A 
mechanical process, with no use of 
chemicals, produces this result. (See 
$$ in Inventions, January 15, 1932.) 


2. Cottons that are practically wa- 
terproof but look like ordinary fab- 
rics. For many uses, from beach 
robes and swim suits to underwear, 
women’s suitings, upholsteries, and 
canvas. Result produced chemically 
in the finishing process. 


3. Cottons which do not wrinkle or 
crease. For these, the yarns are im- 
pregnated with synthetic resins. ($$ 
in Inventions, April 15, 1933.) 

4. Cloths with permanent finish. 
Progress of the last year or two has 
made possible organdies and voiles, 
among others, with a finish gtiaran- 
teed to last as long as the fabric. No 
longer need the first laundering de- 
stroy the original, fresh, crisp appear- 
ance of pretty clothes. 

5. Long-life fabrics. A chemical 
process announced in May increases 
the life of cloth. Tire fabrics made 
with it will stand up longer under 
internal heat. The process is also 
expected to be applied to shirtings 
pid underwear fabrics. 

6. Weaves that permit air circula- 
tion. These are specially for Sum- 
er use. 









And More Revolutions 


Mr. Everett spoke, of course, only 
for the cotton manufacturers. But 
progress in cloth construction is not 
confined to their industry. 

Some of the most interesting nov- 
elties—with very practical char- 
acteristics—have most recently come 
neither from cotton, nor from wool, 
nor from linen, nor from silk, nor 
from rayon. Yet these, if I am not 
mistaken, complete the field of tradi- 
tional fabric materials for general 
use. If the reader is unable to name 
a material responsible for the new 
fabrics to which I am referring, he 
need not be chagrined. . . . It is trans- 
parent cellulose, which in recent years 
has so successfully stolen the field 
of package wrapping. 

Here is the way one of the new 
fabrics is made. A sheet of trans- 
parent cellulose is coated on one side 
with a non-tarnishable metal. Two 
such sheets are then laminated to- 
gether to make a single sheet with 
metal finish on both sides. The sheet 
is then slit into narrow ribbons which 
may be woven directly into a fabric 
along with rayon or cotton, or which 
may first be combined with rayon 
yarn and then woven. 

Draperies, silver slippers that stay 
silver, metal cloth evening wraps 
which retain their lustre, are only a 
few of the possibilities. 

Another stunt: Slit cellulose film 
(not metal coated this time, but plain) 
is knit into aprons and collars and 
cuffs which cannot wilt in hot 
weather, and which, because of the 
nature of the material, seldom get 
dirty. 


Clear Vision for a Dime 


For truck-fleet operators and for 
motorists, here’s interesting news in 
a letter from Detroit: 

“In the past when a windshield 
wiper, through age and deterioration, 
failed to operate satisfactorily it was 


necessary for the car owner to pur- 
chase a complete new metal arm and 
blade holder at a cost of thirty-five 
to fifty cents. 

“A new windshield wiper blade re- 
fill is merely the rubber edge which 
comes in contact with the windshield 
and is so designed that it may be 
quickly and easily installed in any 
standard make of blade or metal 
holder. The saving to motorists is 
obvious, as the new rubber wiping 
edge refills will retail for ten cents. 

“A unique merchandising plan in 
connection with this new invention 
has been worked out, by which the 
rubber wiper refills will be used by 
oil companies to increase traffic 
through their filling stations.” 


For Tanning Human Hides 


Recently I mentioned some inter- 
esting new developments in spray 
equipment. But here is another. 

Quite recently the medical profes- 
sion has discovered that tannic acid 
has remarkable properties: in the 
treatment of burns. Now an atomizer 
is available specially constructed for 
use in industrial establishments, so 
that when employees suffer burns, 
small or large, they can be tanned. 


Odds and Ends 


A new two-quart fire extinguisher 
ejects liquid in either a solid stream 
or a fan shaped spray. It is recom- 
mended for the early stages of fires 
in all materials, including flammable 
liquids, and fires of electrical origin. 

A one-hand time clock operates 
with a touch of the same hand that 
inserts the time card. Fifty men per 
minute can punch in and out. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Oh, for a Natural Recovery Ad- 
ministration ! 

* 

That wheeze about the Greatest 
Show on Earth taking NRA on tour 
is up-to-date again. Doesn’t the side- 
show always carry a living skele- 
ton? : 

* 

We see that vocational training has 
been turned down by the majority of 
those on relief. Probably they pre- 
fer the present vacational training. 

* 


The real way to effect government 
economy would be to pass a law mak- 
ing the size of Congressmen’s sal- 
aries dependent upon the credit bal- 
ance shown in the nation’s budget at 
the end of each fiscal year. 

* 


-’Tis rumored that a prominent 
Wall Street figure will shortly pub- 
lish his autobiography “From Boot- 
black to Banker—and Back Again.” 

* 


A Benares, India, radio station 
uses the trumpeting of an elephant as 
a signature. We expect any day now 
to hear that some New York broad- 
caster will identify his programs by 
the roar of a tax-payer. 

* 


Take care of your pennies and 
your dollars will take care of the 
Government. 

* 

One of these backers of anti-util- 

ity-company legislation took a vaca- 


tion last week. He spent it on his 
farm pulling up all the trees to get 
rid of a few dead branches. 

* 


Then there was the stock promoter 
who tried so hard to keep his busi- 


ness above water. 
* 


A well-to-do friend of ours in- 
sists that these Government schemes 
are really snare-the-wealth plans. 

* 


A survey shows that there are nov 
17 per cent. more old people in the 
United States than five years ago. 
Maybe they just feel older. 

* 


Wouldn’t it be great if business 
men could write the cost of NRA 
off their income taxes? 

* 


Out of 3,789 college valedictorians 
3,788 asked their hearers “Whither 
are we drifting?” That’s.easy: On 


.to relief. 
* 


Those scientists who are trying to 
establish absolute zero might try ap- 
plying to one of the banks for an 


unsecured loan. 
* 


Looks as if the alphabetical set- 
ups are all over but the 1.0.U’s. 
* 


Among the largest industrial or- 
ders placed recently was one for 
stainless steel halos, for use by Demo- 
cratic candidates next year. 

* 


Might be more sensible just to in- 
vest the five billion and use the inter- 
est for a perpetual Democratic cam- 
paign fund. 

* 

It isn’t fair to say that the NRA 
had no value. Think of how it helped 
the Republicans. 

* 


We see by the financial notices 
that a couple of investment trusts 























serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states ... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 














are going to combine. Still, so to 
speak, getting away with merger. 
* 


The Bank of England, wisiiing to 
reduce its staff, offered $10,000 t 
each employee who would quit. Fey 
did. Over here, half a dozen of 
them would have taken the money 
and started another bank across the 
street. 

*x 

We understand from a Southern 
banker that a recent hot wave in his 
territory thawed everything except 
his real estate loans. 

* 


Washington gossip reports that one 
government employee was dismissed 
for referring to himself as only an 
unimportant bone in a skeleton force, 
. * 

Will this social security idea work 
so well that nobody will be willing 
to give up relief to take a job? 

* 


A recent survey in Washington 
showed that many of those on the 
dole had other sources of income. 
One authoress explained that her re- 
lief money just took care of her 
maid’s wages .. . . a chap declared 
that with the sweepstakes tickets he 
bought with his weekly check he was 
going to repay the government with 
interest as soon as he won... . and 
another admitted that the dole money 
kept his dues paid up in a number of 
“Share the Wealth” clubs. 

* 


Stocks ought to do better as soon 
as they sell ex-Congress. 
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HOW TO BUY A 
MOTOR CAR 


By William E. Holler, 
Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Sane suggestions that every one 
with his eye on one of this year’s 
attractive cars will welcome, no 
matter what his leanings. 


BEWARE THE SECRET 
PRICE CUT! 


By C. Oliver Wellington 
Scovell Wellington & Co. 


Price-cutting is here again, prob- 
ably for quite a stay. Those who 
want to view its problems from 4 — 
common-sense point of view will 
relish Mr. -Wellington’s pointed 
“shots.” 
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An encyclopedic compen- 
/tofdium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
_a veritable mine of facts. 


poets Opportunity Knocks 
: Your Dak. the mae is Once Again! 


ney mm 
J ories are 100%. 


the Br E. McF., Buffalo, N. Y. ; an 
To err is human—to repeat asinine! 


To have lost money in the market during the past dark days 


lern MM] have already derived much pe : 6 
is excusable—to lose it from now on is ignorance. 


his panel cay ie alt it will 
be valuable in future stock oe . , 
“Pt Bi rading. There are profits waiting for you if you will use the New 


W. Z., Chicago, III. Approach to Market Success. 


one Fortunes will be made by those who will study the market— 
ssed | wish I could be piloted understand it—use logic and sound principles in their trading 
an [each week by Schabacker. I and investment. 

ree, ee! I would have a good 


deal of success. Market profits are not made on luck. The Stock Exchange is 


].C. V., High Square, N. C. not a race track. Trading is not playing a lottery. 
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ling To make money in Wall Street you must know how Wall 
| have read it through three Street works and operates. Why do stocks go upP Why do 
bmes in re bangs for a they go down? How can you tell in advance? How can you 

pion rer C8 ee eee tell when and what to buy—when and what to sell? 


the B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. 


There is one best way of knowing al/ about every phase of © 





me, 
| 1 licsine sieillad tenity tals Wall Street—by reading and studying 
her fon he meee market, I can 
ared gttuthfully say it is the out- 
aie anding book on the sub- STOCK .MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 
‘ ject. : : 
; R. W. SCHABACKER, Fi ial E 
— hE Sebi Cek by CKER, Financial Editor of FORBES 
with It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly used it 
and ; ; makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 
oney Mt is worth its weight in The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It is an intricate, complicated trading 
r of Mold. place where inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and 


K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. experience reap handsome profits. 


With Schabacker’s book, you too, may get your share of profits! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in 
the market. 

How to predict major changes in business. 

How to take the worry out of market trading. 

Where to find all kinds of stock information. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. 

How to make money in a bear market. 


How to trade by charts. 

When not to trade on tips. 

How to detect speculative sponsorship. 

How to read a corporation statement. 

Why the insiders make money. 

How to become an insider. 

How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts, Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
The Night Clearing Branch. The Day Clearing 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 


curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out of 
Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 


Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker. Out- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 


An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of 
Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, Conclu- 
sion and Review. 


Mail the Coupon TODAY—start your PROFITS at once! 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. S-7-1 


(— Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 


(0 Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
quested a is given.) Sales tax for the relief of the unemployed on New York City 
orders, 2%. 
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Companies 
in Line to 
Increase Dividends 


30 Nearing Resumption 


After an exhaustive survey, our Staff 
has listed the 64 companies whose earn- 
ings prospects and financial position put 
them in line for further dividend action 
this year; and 30 others whose sound 
background and recent progress make 
early resumption of dividends probable. 
These 94 companies—so significant to in- 
vestors—are named in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin, together with 


4 Stocks to Buy Now 


Two rails, selling under 20, with increas- 
ingly promising earnings prospects for 
this year. 

Two stocks representing the most hope- 
ful situation in the chain merchandisin 
field; dividend payers; one of whic 
promises to set up, this year, an all- 
time earnings record. 

Get the analysis and recommendation on 
these four stocks, together with the list 
of 94 companies—without obligation— 
NOW! 


Send for Bulletin F. M. 42 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 meas Cr Boston, Mass. 


POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(iisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 
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ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. Why buy one until you have investigated 
the other? Get details from 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 Atsany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, JUNE 24ru, 1935. 

URING the fortnight since our 

last article was written the market 

has been in an almost steady up- 
ward trend, with all of the averages 
in new high ground for-the move- 
ment. Last issue, in spite of general 
public skepticism resulting from the 
NRA demise, we suggested such 
an early penetration, but the ensuing 
strength has been even more per- 
sistent and spectacular than we had 
anticipated. 

There has been no great change 
in the general market picture. We 
still have the logical possibility of a 
slow topping off for the long ad- 
vance, but we do not have any clear- 
cut signals of near-term danger. 

From a practical standpoint we 
continue to hold a bullish outlook for 
the future, but it is also conservative 
logic to realize that a bull movement, 
of even as strong a character as the 
present one, must of necessity wear 
itself out at some point in the future. 
Since the advance has been conceived, 
and indeed nourished, under popular 
skepticism, we would not expect it 


to end until this public attitude of 
timidity has been quite thoroughly 
dispersed, and the general indication 
is that such a phase has not yet ar- 
rived. 

We are content to repeat our aé- 
vice of last issue, therefore. We 
think it only conservative that some 
minor measure of profit-taking be in- 
dulged in on periods of continued 
strength but we should continue to 
hold the greater portion of long-term 
commitments on the constructive side 
of the market. 

Indeed, the recent character of the 
movement makes it even safer than 
usual to hold a bullish position, for 
we now have a number of technica 
support points which may be relied 
upon to protect profits on long port- 
folios. The first of these is the low 
point of Thursday, June 20th. The 
second is the general level of 91 o 
the Times index of 50 stocks, about 
110 on Dow-Jones industrials, 74 on 
the Standard 90 index and around 
99 on the Tribune average of 1 
stocks. The third point is still ow 
previously-noted level of the May 2nd 
bottom. 

We now consider the first two of 
these support levels more important, 
at least for the short-term trader, 
than the third, and lower, one. We 
should construe it as moderately u- 
favorable if the first-named, ané 
highest, level is broken, and evel 
more significant, of course, if the 
second level should be penetrated. 

From a practical market stand 
point, therefore, we continue ow 
bullish attitude for the future, b f 
with trading protection at the poinlj 
named above, and especially at arount 
the lows of June 20th. 

(Next article July 8th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will ) 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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of the bull movement from mid- 
March to early Summer has been 
I the selectivity of group movements. 

Spectacular advances in certain 
favored classifications and in special- 
ties have served to put the “aver- 
ages” up, while many of the old- 
line leaders have failed to participate 
to any comparative degree. 


Be (ls of the striking characteristics 
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tal Thus far the industrials, as a 


group, have shown the best perform- 
ance, but here also there has been 
great selectivity. In a general way, 
we should expect continuation of this 
trend in individual stocks but there 
are also probabilities that new issues 
may be brought forward. On such 
a premise it should be profitable to 
watch for increasing activity in previ- 
ously lethargic issues. 

As regards the other two main 
groups, the rails and utilities, we 
ontinue to feel, as previously sug- 
gested in the June Ist issue, that they 
ure likely to receive greater attention 
han for the past few months. In 
iew of the continuing clouds on the 
horizon, a definite forecast is danger- 
ous but we should not be surprised 
{ the utility classification, in par- 
cular, comes in for some further 
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+ 10 rood recovery during the Summer 
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Any such strength should be fairly 
venly divided throughout this large 
assification but some of the in- 
lividual issues which offer technical 
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: be promise include American Tel. & 
id anit, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
” evenmenited Gas Improvement, Consoli- 































‘¢ themeated Gas, Public Service of New 
ed. [gctsey, Electric Power & Light, 
stand liagara Hudson, North American, 





Pacific Gas & Electric and Southern 
alifornia Edison. 
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technicolor and the “Revolution” 








For well over a year we have called 
ntermittent attention to the specu- 
tive possibilities in Technicolor, 
jisted on the New York Curb Ex- 
hange. Our original recommenda- 
lon was late in 1933 when the stock 
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was selling around 10, and we men- 
tioned it again in the March 15th is- 
sue of this year, at 15. The stock 
advanced rapidly thereafter to a high 
around 27 but has reacted moderately 
as a result of luke-warm criticisms 
for the new all-color feature film, 
“Becky Sharp” which is now begin- 
ning its tour of the provinces. 

The “reviewers’ reception” for this 
film has served to set back ideas that 
the color revolution in movies is upon 
us, but it is the writer’s continued 





2 WEEKS Free TRIAL 


GARTLEY’S 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 





A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 


view of current 
market situations 
and _ stock price 
trends, compiled by H. M. Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 








tation of stock price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








opinion that the “revolution” has 
merely been delayed and by no means 
canceled. 

Some partial profit-taking may 
well be in order on further strength, 
merely to clinch this profit of 50 per 
cent. in a couple of months, but we 
continue to favor the issue for long- 
term holding and for re-purchase on 
fair recessions. 


Commercial Credit 


Commercial Credit Company is 
one of the largest factors in the field 
of installment financing, specializes 
in the motor field and has turned in 
an enviable record. The common 
stock has long-term possibilities but 
offers a low yield, and we are in- 
clined to favor the new preferred. 
This is a small issue of less than 
200,000 shares, pays a 5% per cent. 
cumulative dividend on $100-par 
value and is currently available to 
yield better than 5 per cent. 

The stock is callable at 110 before 
June 30th, 1938 and at 105 there- 
after, but meanwhile it is convertible 
into the company’s common issue at 
any time and at a price of 55 for the 
common. The latter is currently not 
so far under 50 and the preferred 
thus offers a senior security, with 
good yield and with chances for 
speculative appreciation, in addition, 
on a basis of its convertible feature. 


A Low-Priced Speculation 


Correspondence from readers in- 
dicates that the general appetite for 
low-priced issues with possibilities 
for speculative appreciation is just 
as keen as ever, and we are inclined 
to suggest Otis Steel. 

The stock has ranged from around 
4 to 7 thus far in 1935 and is cur- 
rently around 5. Past record is noth- 
ing to grow enthusiastic over and the 
future is by no means assured, but 
the individual who wants a -“low- 
priced speculation” must realize that 
he is accepting a risk. 

In any event, the company has 
given indications of improvement 
which might be further enlarged on 
any seasonal gains for the steel in- 
dustry in the Fall. On such a basis, 
moderate speculative commitments 
would again appear in order. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 78 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending June 
30, 1935, equal to 144% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1935, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on June 29, 1935. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 




















“CANADA DR 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
June 19, 1935, a quarterly dividend of ten cents 
($.10) per share was declared, payable July 15, 
1935, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, July 1, 1935. 


WM. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











Fallacies 
ue Dow Theory 


A Daring Book Exposing the ‘‘Theory’s’’ 
Inherent Faults as a Trading Guide. 


Limited Edition FREE 


It tells in positive terms what only the 
few truly expert market technicians of the 
country know about the “ Theory’s ”? short 
comings. A reviewer says: “There is no 
escaping this book’s incisive logic. Inval- 
uable to’anyone interested in the market.” 
Send for copy today! 


Market Trends, Inc. 
Dept. D—Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
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Thous. Book Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value ths Price Range High Low Prices % 
746 $9 $0. Addressograph-Mult. ...... 5 38- 5; ’29-’34 11%- 8 14 
841 40 . : Air Reduction $4a 223- 31; ’28-’34*  145%-104% 29 
1,500 12 ‘ Alaska Juneau ; 4; ’29- 20%- 155% 70 
158 ‘ Alleghany Corp. (r) ee 1; ’29- 1K- % ; 
81 ; Allied Chemical ; ’29- 15434-125 40 
Allis Chalmers ‘ 22%4- 12 7 
American Can 144 -110 37 
Amer. Car & Foundry 20%- 10 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 5%- 2 
American International ; ’28-'34 7%- 4% 
Amer. Locomotive ; ’28-’34 20 9 
American Radiator ; ’29-"34 
Amer. Rolling Mill ; °29-34 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... ; ’28-"34 
Amer. Sugar Refining ; ’29-'34 
Amer. Tel. & Tel ’29-"34 
American Tobacco “B”.... ’28-'34*  9334- 7434 
Amer. Woolen ; ’°28-"34* 9R- 4% 
Anaconda Copper ; ’29-'34 18%- 8 
Armour of Iil ; ’25-’34* 6%- 3% 
Assoc. Dry Goods ; ’25-'34 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. ; °29-’34 
Atlantic Refining ; ’28-’34 
Auburn Automobile ; ’28-'34 


; °29-'34 
; °29-"34 
; '29-’34 
; °29-’34 
; '29-"34 
; 29-34 
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Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner ; °29-’34 
Brook-Manhattan Transit .. ; °29-’34 

Brook. Union Gas 5 ; ’29-'34 

Burroughs Add. Machine... ; ’29-'34 17%- 13% 


California Packing ; '26-'34 4214- 33% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ; ’26-'34 16%- 8% 
Case, J. I ; ’28-'34 63 - 45% 
Cerro de Pasco ; °29-"34 6334- 385% 
Chesapeake Corp ; '27-34 44%- 36 
Chesapeake & Ohio ’ ; ’30-'34 453%- 37% 
Chrysler Corp ; ; 25-34 50%- 31 
Coca-Cola 8 ; 29-34 222 -161% 
Columbia Gas & Elec = 4; ’29-'34 7H%- 3% 
Commercial Credit 2 4; ’25-’34 4814- 39% 
Commercial Solvents : ; °29-34 23%- 17% 
Commonwealth & Southern .. ; ’29-'34 1%- % 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 ; ’28-'34 261%4- 15% 
Consolidated Oil oe ; ’28-'34 10%- 6% 
Continental Can ; 28-34 8514- 62% 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... ’26-'34 23 - 
Corn Prod. Refining 3 26-34 

Crucible Steel i ; ’29-’34 

Cuban American Sugar.... .. ; ’28-'34 
Curtiss-Wright oa 1; ’29-’34 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. ; ’29-’34 434%4- 23% 
Del., Lack. & Western y 8; °29-’34 19%- 11 

Diamond Match 7 ; °30-34 32%4- 26% 
Dome Mines . 6; ’27-34 4314- 34% 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.60 29-34 105 - 86% 


Eastman Kodak ; ’'29-"34 1491%4-110% 
Elec. Auto-Lite i ; ’28-'34 29 - 19% 
Electric Power & Light as : °29-’34 3%- 1% 
Erie R. R o% 94- ”29-"34 14 - 7% 


General Asphalt oe 83- 5; ’29-’34 19%- 11% 
General Electric . 96- 26%- 20% 
General Foods i 78- 37i%4- 32% 
General Mills 3 89- 70 - 59% 
General Motors , 92- 265% 
Genéral Railway Signal.... 153- 155% 
Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- 12 
Gold Dust : 82- 14% 
Goodrich, B. F de 106- 7% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 153% 
0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors ar 61- 4 
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155 . 1.71+, 4m Great Northern Pfd i 155- 


Deficit. *Including prices ld stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. ‘ () Wu pw May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended HM *Deg, 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly est’ Ye 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (n) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. tobe 


mated. 
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Earns _ Earns, 1935 Div Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $5 $5.53 $1.69, 3 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’34 813%4- 73% 79 3.8 
) 100 400 112 1.037 0.41¢+,4 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 74- 4; 24-34 5U%4- 2% 3 re 
_ Bxo 1,545 16 2.107 a0, om Edpeeces Motte. oo... cs 100- 3; ’27-34 12%- 6% 7 
eld By 100 350 a RN Se uy eet Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 59- 2; ’29-'34 16%- 8% 13 ates 
> ‘No 703 49 9.38 2.47, 3 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; ’29-'34 184%4-149% 177 5.4 
No 4,246 55  , Satake hee Int: Havvesteticins «i sieved 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’34 4514- 34% 44 1.3 
14H, 14,584 ll 1.14 0.30, 3 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; 28-34 293%%- 22% 28 2.2 
a No 6400 39 0.32 0.19,3 m Int. Tel. & Tel............. Sa 149- 3; ’29-'34 9%- 5% eee 
/! 
++. BNO 750 34 0.22 0.15, 3 m Johns-Manville ............ 0.25 243- 10; ’29-’34 573%%- 38% 52 0.5 
“ No 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6 m Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; 26-34 18%- 123% 14 3.6 
37 edo 10,769 29 2 See Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’34 21%- 13% 18 3.3 
i 10 5,518 17 Me? ot ees TGROO LS Dor Bock 5 once sie Keds 1 92- 6; 26-34 2414- 19% 24 42 
Xo 1,831 26 Se Al Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 2834- 22% 28 5.6 
+ 92% «=©=—.2,277 38 FE Oe Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’34 113%4- 93% +=«i111 45 
No 1,464 49 4.50! ' 9 fe” Se eee 2 96- 8: ’29-'34 42%4- 31% 40 5.0 
vee BOS 522 42 2.07 0.58, 3 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 87- 16; ’29-'34 391%4- 33 38 5.3 
+ #310 ~=—:1,872 18 PR ea aS as Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 32- 8; "29-34 22 - 18% 20 6.0 
3.3 HBNo 300 58 Ga 2? Gos McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’34 116%- 90% = 113 3.5 
7.2 HBNo 627 62 0.03 O2Z8},3m Mack Truck.............- 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 28%- 18% 20 5.0 
55 No =—-:1,502 41 2.02» 1.95 BN ME BO 560. 5 ais vo 2 256- 17; ’29-'34 44%4- 30% 40 5.0 
10) 1,858 30 ee eo Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; ’26-’34 13%- 9% 12 1.3 
100 828 25 21.487 9.01, 4m Missouri Pacific (r)....... & 101- 1; ’29-'34 3 - 1% 2 ‘nr 
No 4,517 25 0.18" 1.72 Montgomery Ward........ di 157- 4; ’28-’34 30%4- 21% 26 aera 
44fgNo =. 2,730 14 0.617" 0.154, 3m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19%- 11 13 77 
40 a 10 289 15 BR Se hc tiehe National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’34*  311%4- 22% 29 5.5 
No 1,628 20 0.89 0.12,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’34 1834- 13% 16 3.1 
No 6,263 11 SESE GRR Tt Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-’34 17%- 12% 16 7.5 
- BBNo —-.2,022 17 5.51 0.65,3 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34* 2914- 23% 25. 8.0 
- BBNo = 5,456 21 0.85 0.85¢ Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; ’26-'34 9%- 4% 9 8.9 
34995 -2,157 50 2.81 1.56,3 m National Steel............. 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-34 507%- 40% 49 2.5 
+++ BBNo 5,041 141 1.527 0.52+, 4m New York Central......... me 257- 8; ’29-’34 213%4- 12% 17 <i 
+ #00) =—«1,571 + =103 6.427 1.547,3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’29-’34 8%4- 2% 5 o 
o No 8,603 27 1.04 1.074 North American........... 187- 10; ’26-’34 17%- 9 15 6.7 
759825 6,261 29 - 1.53 0.40,3 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'34 25%4- 13% 22 6.9 
8.6 HENo 15,000 3 0.497 0.087, 3 m Packard Motors........... a 33- 2; ’29-'34 Sh- 3% 4 we 
38 50 13, 168 89 1.43 0.46,4 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 25%- 17% 22 4.6 
43 5,503 31 eee oe gee, Public Service of N. J...... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 3934- 20% 35 6.8 
4) Be 820 67 0.77 0.18, 3 m ° Pullman Incorporated ...... 3 99- 3; '27-'34 52%- 34 39 7.7 
* MNo §=13,131 Nil 0.107 0.02, 3 m Radio Corporation ......... 115- 3; 29-34 6 - 4 5 Be 
36M} 1,201 Nil 0.01+4 0.394 Remington-Rand Inc....... Ks 58- 1; °27-34 11%- 7 Bie Sas 
10 9,000 15 Be ee gee gt Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’34 52 - 43% 50 6.0 
235MNo 4,795 39 2:35» 3.13 Sears, Roebuck............ 0.75 198- 10; ’27-’34 41%- 31 40 1.9 
37@ 15 = 31,154 20 PSE: Aa ERS. Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 21- 5; ’31-’34 15%4- 11 13 4.6 
+++ BBNO 746 32 1 rer South Porto Rico Sugar.... 2 49- 4; ’27-’34 283%- 20 25 8.0 
43925 3,184 25 Pee Mg eae Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 20%- 10% 18 8.3 
44H 3 772 193 0.11 0.95+, 4 m Southern Pacific........... hi 158- 6; ’29-’34 1954- 12% 18 Sad 
. +» 00 1.298 163 4.467 1.92+,4 m Southern Railway ......... Zz 165- 2; ’28-34 16%4- 7% 10 aa 
42BNo 12,645 4 1.06 0.23; 3 m Standard Brands........... 1 89- 8; ’26-’34 19%- 13% 16 6.3 
+» Mo =. 2, 162 64 PE CR Se Standard Gas & Electric... ; 244- 3; ’29-’34 4y%- 1% 4 ry 
30No §= 13,103 43 1.41 0.37,3 m Standard Oil of California... 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 387%%- 27% 35 29 
12 Bs 25, 856 44 ee Poe Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'34 50%4- 35% 48 2.6 
4.1 10 1.751 17 4.79 1.46,3 m_ Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-’34 67 - 58% 60 6.3 
BS 1,247 9 0.46 0.40,3 m Stewart-Warner .......... “ 77- 2; ’29-'34 10%- 6% 9 aes 
3 9,350 35 OR ON ek 343 Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-34 233%4- 16% 21 48 
‘0 3,840 15 1.81 0.409,3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 3634- 283% 35 5.7 
0 2,412 17 1.45 0.98, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’34 3914 -, 28% 38 3.3 
47 0 23, ‘622 6 EM RE ara s pi eee ae eae 0.25 67- 2; ’29-34 7 - 4% 6 42 
85 No 666 29 3.62 1.01, 3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’34 69 - 53% 67 3.0 
23HNe = 9,001 25 2.28 0.59, 3 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’34 63 - 44 60 2.7 
33M = 4,386 28 0.66 0.31, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 20%- 14% 18 5.6 
“#0 = 2,223 199 6.63 0.36, 3 m Union Pacific ............. 6 298- 27; ’29-'34 111%- 82% 103 5.9 
“BS = 2,087 7 0.01t, 4 m 0.04.3 m United Aircraft ........... bea 162- 7; ’29-’34* 15%- 9% 13 ies 
‘0 14,530 32 0.17 0.02, 3 m United Corporation ........ ; 76- 2; ’29-’34 3%4- 1% 3 as 
0 2.925 55 4.15 pe ES SR a rae 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 9234- 71% 88 3.3 
++: MBNo =. 23,252 11 1.19 1.174 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-'34 144%- 9% 13 f 
24 BN. 391 33 WE. rds dale we's U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 2 244- 13; ’28-34 46%- 35% 42 48 
50 No 397 9 Sber* *- 1B9%, 6.m... U. Ss Leother. ii snee cue - S1- 1; ’28-34 85%- 3% 7 ae 
44) = 600-36 ggg peat U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 0.50 56- 6; 28/34 22-14% 19 26 
5.0 ‘0 837 20 0.55+ 0.097, 3 m_ U.S. Realty & Improve.. ; 120- 2; ’29-’34 ’ 5 Sige 
39BNo = 1,464 10 RE OF, S. Batbee?. 5. -.ssecees : 65- 1; 29-34 17%- 9% 12... 
6.) 50 529 78 8.35 0.45,2m _ U.S. Smelting, R. & M.. 6a 141- 10; ’32-34 124%4- 95 108 5.6 
7.00 8,703 173 5.39+ eg a a rr ee - 262- 21; ’29-’34 40%- 27% 33 fou 
1,045 195 2.15 0.20, 3 m Western Union............ a 272- 12; ’28-'34 35%4- 20% 34 aE 
‘0 3,172 16 0.21 0.064, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-’34 27 - 18 24 2.0 
0 2,582 66 0.04+ 0.87, 3 m Westinghouse Electric...... i 293- 16; ’28-’34 53%4- 32% 50 dee 
~~ 0 9750 18 8 Ra ase Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’34 65%- 51 63 3.8 
ended seficit. Barge yes | prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended {oneney 31, (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31, 
y esti: Hie) Year ne (g) Year ended June 30. (j) 






Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


il 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
) Yer (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 


ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
1 per cent. in stock. 


Uctober 31, 


(s) Partly esti- 
ated. (t) eh. 


(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock, 
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Advance Release 
Service on 


“Stock Market 
Outlook” 


So many readers of R. W. 
Schabacker’s “Stock Market 
Outlook,” appearing regularly 
in Forses, have requested an 
advance release on this article 
that we have arranged for such 
a service, either by air mail or 
by telegraph. 

Under the first arrangement 
we send out an advance copy of 
this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day it is 
written, so that readers may 
have this advance release im- 
mediately, without waiting for 
the magazine to appear. 

Under the second arrange- 
ment Mr. Schabacker sends out 
a night letter by telegraph col- 
lect, of not over 50 words, on 
the day he writes the article, 
summarizing his forecast for 
the stock market. 

These are merely added serv- 
ices of FoRBES in response to 
many requests. If you care to 
take advantage of either of 
these two services, kindly fill 
out the form below, attach your 
check, made out to ForBes, and 
return. Your service will begin 
with the next date on which 
Stock Market Outlook is 
written. 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES, INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check 
for which send me the advance release of 
Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 
(0 Send by Air Mail 
D0 Send by Night Letter Collect 


Street and Number 


City and State 
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Stocks That 
Can Improve 
Without NRA 


RICHARD $. WALLACE 


which is being set up for the out- 
lawed NRA organization, it is 
quite apparent that the fundamental 
codes of this scheme are even deader 


I’ spite of the skeleton substitute 


comparatively small concern with no 
funded debt, practically no senior 
stock and with less than 450,00 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
It is an important and successfyj 
company, however, in the trade. 
marked food products line, chief 
items being chewing gum, ham, 
bacon, coffee and many other types 
of specialty food. 

Earning record has been good and 
also steady. The low point of the de. 
pression came in 1932 but last year 
profits were back up to nearly 
$2,000,000, or $4.37 per share on the 
common stock. The company’s regu- 
lar dividend rate is $3 per share per 
annum, but there was an extra pay- 
ment last year and there may be addi- 
tional extras in the present year. 

Borden Company is one of the 
leaders in the general food industry 
but specializes also in dairy products 
such as ice cream, milk and cheese. 
Its brands are widely trademarked 
and advertised. The company has 
practically no capitalization ahead of 
the 4,400,000 shares of $15-par com- 
mon stock on which dividends are 








STATISTICS ON THE CURRENT LIST 


Shares 
Out. 


438,000 


Company 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Borden 
General Foods 
ON AL, Se. Segre 
National Biscuit 
Standard Brands 


6,300,000 
12,650,000 


Earned 
per Share 
1932 


$3.78 
171 
1.97 
2.20 
2.44 
1.14 


Div. 
Rate 
$3.00 
1.60 
1.80 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 


Cur. Yield 
1934 Price % 


$437 8 3.3 
102 2 64 
212 37 49 
is DD 5S. 
1S7 0 CSB 
106 16 63 








than the much publicized dodo. There 
is much conflict of opinion as regards 
favorable or unfavorable results of 
this sudden demise. Time will tell 
the ultimate story and it is not the 
intention of this writer to hazard any 
general forecast. 

It does seem logical, however, to 
expect that killing of the strict system 
of codes should benefit certain types 
of company more than others. Per- 
haps the best test is to select indus- 
tries which have suffered under the 
codes or which fought them most in- 
sistently. From a more basic stand- 
point, however, we feel that com- 
panies which deal in specialized prod- 
ucts, especially of a packaged and 
trademarked nature, should be able 
to widen their margin of profit under 
the new setup. 

It is this type of business which 
was unable successfully or easily to 
pass on increased costs to the con- 
sumer and profits suffered as a result. 
Conversely, such companies should 
now be able to operate with a little 
more freedom and quite possibly with 
better profits. 

Beech-Nut Packing Company is a 


being paid at the rate of $1.60 per 
share per annum. 

Earning record has been fairly 
steady, as is usual in this type of 
business, but profits have declined 
since 1930 and last year earnings 
dropped below ‘$4,500,000 and the 
common dividend was not fully 
earned. , 


General Foods 


General Foods Corporation spe- 
cializes even more than the stocks 
previously discussed in the field of 
branded and packaged food products. 
Some of its most-advertised trade- 
marks are Postum, Grape Nuts, Post 
Toasties, Jell-O, Maxwell House 
and Sanka. 

Sole capitalization consists of 2 
little over 5,000,000 shares of no-pat 
common stock on which dividends are 
being paid at the rate of $1.80 per 
share per annum. 

Earnings have held up extremely 
well throughout the entire depression 
and have been gaining gradually with- 
in the last couple of years. 

From a_ purely merchandising 
standpoint, R. H. Macy & Company 
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appears to have suffered more from 
or (tne codes than any other comparable 
) business. The stock declined consid- 
g erably when the codes were first pro- 
ul mulgated and has recovered moder- 
'e. Mtely since they were declared uncon- 


le- ; 

a titutional. 

1, (This important chain of dry goods 
eg end department stores has a simple 


apitalization consisting of only 
ng pout 1,500,000 shares of no-par 
ie. (common stock, and the dividend rate 
4s been $2 per share per annum for 
e past couple of years. 

‘he Earnings have fluctuated from a 
igh of nearly $9,000,000 in 1929 to 


“ plow of less than $3,000,000 last year 
ay. fut the business has been profitable 
qj. most since its inception. 
the National Biscuit 


try # National Biscuit Company is not 
cts Hnly the largest bakery in the world 
ese. but is the largest manufacturer of 
ked MMiscuits. It has a comparatively small 
has Msenior capitalization with no bonds 
| of nd only about 250,000 shares of 
om- Heven per cent. cumulative preferred 
are Mtock ahead of the common. The lat- 
er issue has reduced its dividend 
from $2.80, by successive stages to 
ly $1.60 per share per annum. 

Earning record has been somewhat 
tregular and has tended to decline 
ince the high point of 1930. Last 
year net income was only about 
$11,600,000 and the smallest in over 
2 decade. The company has had to 
leal not only with code costs and code 
estrictions but also with aggressive 
ompetition and with labor troubles. 
—= here is at least a possibility, of 
per Merourse, that the downward trend in 
umings will continue, but it seems 
othe writer that a turn for the bet- 


airly r 

> of met may be in process. 
ined 

ings Standard Brands 


the #™ Standard Brands is another large 
ompany controlling a wide variety 
bf packaged brands in the food line. 
home of its best-advertised trade 
ames are Fleischmann’s, Royal, 
spe- Mlagic and Chase and Sanborn. The 
tocks Mompany has no funded debt and 
d of f#here are only 70,000 shares of pre- 





ucts. Merred stock ahead of the 12,650,000 
rade- MBhares of no-par common. The latter 
Post Hs on a dividend basis of $1 per share 
[ouse Mer annum compared with $1.50 per 





are per annum in 1930. 
Typical of most of the companies 
n this field, net income has been 
ceedingly steady and in 1934 was 
early $14,000,000 or slightly over 
€ current dividend’ requirements. 
ommon stock capitalization for this 
ompany is fairly high, but this type 
f issue may well have some merit 
Hrough the coming year of readjust- 
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lising 


and 20 other ports 


ing Baguio . . . sail to Iloilo, Zamboanga and Cebu. 
Round the World $854 First Class 


side staterooms, outdoor swimming pool. 


land, San Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 


DOLLAR sTeAmsuip LINES 
AND AMERICAN MAIL LINE 











Old Spanish city walls, quaint nipa grass huts of native Fili- 
pinos, the gaiety of Manila’s American quarter—all make 
this friendly city one of the most thrilling ports on your 
President Liner world cruise. From here, motor to charm- 


Cruise 26,000 miles by President Liner. Take from 85 days 
up to two full years, stopping over as you please. Weekly 
sailings from New York and California via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route, every other week from Seattle. All out- 


For details see your travel agent or our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D.C., Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oak- 
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CAN UTILITY STOCKS 
COME -[1 trates ous! | 
BACK? 


e Utility stocks can 1926 =100 
come back. They did 
come back — vigor- 
ously—a dozen years 
ago. The average 
prices of 9 gas and electric holding company stocks were approximately at the 
same level in the years from 1918 to 1921 as they have been in recent months. 


wis 199 20 21622 0623lCU OKC OS ClCH HO8! 322 8 


They have failed to enjoy any of the recovery made by stocks of other in- 
dustries during the last two years because of excessive taxes on utilities, 
forced and unreasonable rate reductions, direct Federal and municipal 
competition. Latest and most severe of these attacks has been the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill to abolish utility holding companies. 


Utility securities have a chance to recover much of their former value, 
because the electric and gas industries have bright possibilities for growth. 
But these possibilities cannot be realized if the industries are under con- 
stant attack. 


Insist that your Government representatives defend your rights as 
investors. 


34 
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Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your sdlesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 





Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 

Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 


Also quote me special prices for 


1 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE . 


Labor Situation Confused 


The Automobile Labor Board is 
dead. The Wagner Labor bill once 
again seems certain to become law. 

Some automotive manufacturers 
will keep on working with the em- 
ployee representatives who were 
elected under the ALB-supervised 
elections even though no legal com- 
pulsion to do so appears to remain. 
There is a strong belief by some ex- 
ecutives—which is not shared by all 
others—that collective bargaining in 
the automobile industry has come to 
stay in one form or another. 

Right now the outlook is some- 
what confused. The automotive at- 
titude toward operation under the 
Wagner Labor bill probably will be 
influenced by that of manufacturers 
in other industries equally affected. 
It will be surprising if the constitu- 
tionality of the Wagner measure is 
not rushed to the courts for test at 
the first opportunity. 


Revive Road Racing? 


A strong plea for revival of road 
races in this country, similar to those 
still carried on throughout Europe, 
was made by David Beecroft at the 
recent Summer Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. Mr. 
Beecroft, a past-president of the So- 
ciety, told of such a race held near 
New York City as a result of strong 
demands by young motoring enthu- 
siasts. Without any publicity being 
given the event, 15,000 people came 
out to witness it. Carefully controlled 
by modern rules and regulations, he 
believes, such races would help to 
focus greater attention on the auto- 
mobile and its dramatic achievements 
and also appeal to the sporting blood 
which still exists in American as well 
as European young men. 


Automatic Transmissions Again 


At that same engineering gather- 
ing, the engineers were divided into 
two major camps on the question of 
how automatic transmissions should 
be designed. One group thinks man- 
ual control should be eliminated en- 





tirely ; the other that manual controls 
| should be retained to supersede the 





automatic mechanism when desire; 
Despite this disagreement aboy 
method, it is clear that the work o; 
automatic transmissions—which 
been going on with considerable jp 
tensity for three or four years now ’ 
still is being pushed actively. Pro} 
ably no other single element in ay } 
tomobile design has been studied y 
long and so hard by the practicd 
engineers themselves without actual 
ly getting into widespread commer 
cial use. Should the time ever com 
when the engineers are satisfied wit) 
such a unit, it seems likely that ; 
will be fully ready for public a 
ceptance. 


Automotive Ideas in Railroading 


Federal Co-ordinator of Trans 
portation Joseph B. Eastman is pro 
posing a centralized research organi 
zation for the railroads which migl/ 
establish equipment standards, dj 
pioneering research, forecast equip 
ment needs and act as a proving 
ground for railroad equipment. 

The possibility of practical use b 
railroad engineers of automotive tech 
nique in some phases of developmen 
has become so apparent in receni 
months that the suggestion is being 
heard that this proposed research or 
ganization might well include som( 
means of procuring regularly in or 
derly manner the viewpoint of autc 
motive engineers. 





Along the Automotive Newsway 





Attempts to reorganize Willys 
Overland and Marmon are continu 
ing... .. C. L. Cummins, head of th¢ 
Cummins Engine Company, high 
speed Diesel builders, is driving abou 
an Auburn chassis powered by 3 
Cummins passenger-car Diesel. . . 
The long-talked-of lower-priced Lin 
coln still has an indefinite announce 
ment date, but latest reports say 1 
is to have a 12-cylinder engine an 
be priced at less than $1200. . . . Pon 
tiac has announced a “Doctor’s Spe 
cial” coupe, containing a_portablt 
medical case which fits into a com 
partment back of the driver’s seat... 
The Automotive Service Industrie 
Show will be held in Atlantic City 
December 9-13. . . . Chevrolet has ar 
ranged a nation-wide co-operativ 
used-car advertising campaign for it 
dealers. 


Automotive Doctors 


Henry Ford; J. D. Mooney, pres! 
dent, General Motors Export Com 
pany; and C. W. Spicer, vice-pres! 
dent, Spicer Manufacturing Com 
pany, were among the prominent at 
tomobile men to be honored with doc 
tor’s degrees during the college com 
mencement season this year. 
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(Above) Steel—All-Steel... 
Could anything be safer? (Below) Gen- 
uine Hydraulic Brakes, the finest made. 


that body. 


Purchasing Agents are Taking a Careful Look at ‘All Three” Cars 


USINESS MEN...salesmen... pur- 
B chasing agents everywhere... are 
finding this big, new Plymouth actually 
costs far less to operate than any other 
full-sized car. 


It saves money in two ways. 


First, the new Plymouth has the high- 
est compression ratio of any low-priced 
car...yet it does not require premium 
fuel. “This saves anywhere from 12% to 
20% in gas and oil. A new cooling prin- 
ciple and new ignition made this star- 
tling improvement possible. 


Low maintenance cost 


Second, the new Plymouth saves in ad- 
justment and repair bills. Valve-seat in- 
serts...an air-cooled, 15% bigger clutch 
...four-bearing crankshaft...28 anti- 
friction bearings...self-equalizing brakes 
... Floating Power engine mountings.. 
all help to cut costs. 


There’s another saving to be taken 


PLYMOUTH 4 *510 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT. “Special Equipment Extra 


into account, too, with the Plymouth. 
Not a money saving... but a saving in 
energy. Salesmen find the Plymouth is 
much easier to drive and handle. And 
Plymouth’s famous “Floating Ride” 
makes long trips less tiring. 


And remember the Plymouth is by 
far the safest low-priced car in the world. 
It has an All-Steel Body. It’s the only 
leading low-priced car with genuine Hy- 










draulic Brakes...the finest brakes made. 
You can equip your men with the 
Plymouth and feél certain not only that 
they are using the most economical car 
possible, but that their cars are reflect- 
ing real credit on your organization. 
If you are buying any business cars, 
see this new Plymouth. Let your nearest 
Chrysler, Dodge or. De Soto dealer tell 
you about its extra economy features. 


IN the new Plymouth 
many features, such 
as special light alu- 
minum alloy pistons, 
- give extra economy 

.. keep maintenance 
and repair costs low. 


Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 


i. wENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


; 
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